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DISARMAMENT* 


E take our stand on the phrase of Pope Benedict 
XV in his letter to the belligerent powers on 
August Ist, 1917, that what is needed is ‘a simul- 
taneous and reciprocal diminution of armaments’ and 
it is needed precisely in order to help the nations to an 
era of peace. No one doubts but that these enormous 
armaments are themselves a cause of unrest in Europe, 
of themselves they suggest menace and a doom. 

But again it is undoubted that armaments are them- 
selves not so much a cause of evil as a result of evil; 
they testify to an evil beneath the surface of which they 
are the outward and visible sign. That deeper evil 
is the one which is in most need of cure. It would be 
as unwise to attempt to cure our troubles by mere dis- 
armament as it would be to cure a fever by putting 
ointment on the resulting rash, for everyone knows that 
armaments are a symptom and are not the disease. 

That disease is selfishness, unrestrained desire to 
possess. It runs through national as well as inter- 
national politics, it is to be found not merely in nations 
but in persons; not just at Geneva or Shanghai but in 
each of us. A gathering of Christians to protest against 
excessive armaments is in the nature of a confession. 
There would be no need to-day to have this meeting if 
we ministers of Christ had properly done our work. 
We meet here therefore not first to protest against 
others but to confess our own failure. The present 
world crisis is not more due to the world as such than 
it is due to us. The Church does not fail, as Christ 
does not fail : it is we who have failed Him and it. 

The evil then is deeper than merely national selfish- 
ness; nations are selfish only because men are selfish. 


*The substance of an address given at the Albert Hall on 
February 2nd, 1932. 
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Men are selfish because they do not follow Christ. In 
our time it is taken for granted that men cannot re- 
strain themselves. Christians sometimes aid and abet 
this doctrine. If we oppose it, we are accused of 
being harsh and inhuman, of asking impossible things. 
We are not inhuman but we are not merely human, 
for we do believe that man can do more than the things 
of a man, by the power of the grace of God. We 
believe the Cross and the Crucified to be not merely 
an example and an inspiration but a cause whence 
comes to us, if we dare it, a power to do more than as 
men we could. Yet if restraint be not taught in the 
name of a love seen and human, how shall it be taught 
in the name of love divine? 

But we are here to do more than examine our folly : 
we are here to build a new world. In this hall the 
Prince of Wales last week urged on youth the need of 
a constructive policy : disarmament then is not enough. 
It is not of itself constructive. Moreover, if we would 
construct so as to bring about disarmament, we must 
begin much further back. We must begin with God. 
We must see the world as He sees it, beautiful in its 
variety—varied and rich in variety because it is beau- 
tiful, because it is the handiwork of infinite beauty. 
We must train ourselves to see beauty in every variety 
of thing, we must avoid narrowness, we must welcome 
difference. Only the revelation of God is steadfast, 
one, enduring. Every human thing is incomplete, 
faltering, ephemeral. Because man is imperfect he 
mirrors only some of God’s beauty. Thus all mankind 
mirrors God better than one mere man can, though 
all mankind still inadequately mirrors God. 

We must see then in the width of God’s gifts to 
man the beauty of the world we live in. We must see 
God’s beauty in the variety of the world and in the 
unity in which all this variety is gathered up. We 
must put in front of people, if we are to reach peace, 
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a noble ideal. War has a nobility about it because it 
does call for sacrifice. If we wish to lead people away 
from war, we must also appeal to a high act of sacri- 
fice. If we appeal to mean motives we shall but have 
encouraged selfishness: not with such aid should we 
defend peace. We would rather say to them that God 
made all minkind to be one in the world, and that thus 
each nation has something to give others; that each 
must not only tolerate others but welcome them into a 
common unity, that to establish this common unity or 
commonwealth of all peoples should be the object of 
politics and statesmanship. We must realise that this 
will be costly to our human greed and selfishness, but 
that by the grace of God it can be done. 


If you think of nations it is hard to love them, un- 
less you be one of those pacifists who always love the 
country they do not know. What shall a man find 
perhaps to love in the foreign policy of Germany or 
France or Russia or Japan or the United States of 
America? Can we hope that these will love us for our 
foreign policy? It will seem as selfish to them in his- 
tory as theirs in history seems selfish to us. 


But we are not asked to love foreign peoples for 
their own sakes but for His sake who made and re- 
deemed and loves and keeps them as He made and 
redeemed and loves us. We must aim at making our- 
selves wide-hearted enough to embrace in our ideals 
a world of peoples working together, pooling their 
national resources, material and immaterial, their 
wealth, their genius, their art, ideals, character, their 
many differences, as provinces of a divine empire, the 
Kingdom of the Son of His love—a mystic body of 
nations to whose mutual behoof are put French luci- 
dity and German depth, the enduring patience of Rus- 
sia, the quick inventiveness of Ireland, the ordered 
liberty of England, the flaming heart of Spain. 
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Here then let us dedicate ourselves to the high cause 
of peace, mindful of that lost generation which gave 
itself at the call of those it trusted, to fight a war to end 
all war, to ransom a world in bondage, and in our 
green and pleasant land to build the City of God. We 
that are older shall not live to see it, but you that are 
younger may live to see peace as a queen in majesty 
summoning the peoples of the world to the common 
service of the world’s work, summoning them and 
being obeyed. And in that day shall our dead be 
remembered, who died not having seen the fulfilment 
of the promise but, who beheld it afar off and for it 
gave all the living that they had : so that God was not 
ashamed to be called their God and called them too 
His children. Blessed too all you here to-night, 
blessed you peace-makers (if you strive first to make 
yourselves unselfish), for you shal! be called the child- 
ren of God. 


Bebe JARRETT, O.P. 





—— 
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MARIE STOPES COMES TO OXFORD 


Population is vexation, 
Genetics are as bad; 

The law of God perplexes me, 
And babies drive me mad! 


STENSIBLY to deliver a serious lecture, but 
actually to spread birth control propaganda, Dr. 
Marie Stopes came to Oxford. Her talk, which had 
been announced as a scientific one, soon wandered off 
into a maze of confusing statistics and sentimental 
appeal. Having tried vainly to disentangle these ele- 
ments from the rest of the text, the casual observer 
must be forgiven for wondering whether Dr. Stopes 
is ever capable of either scientific or logical thought. 

Dr. Stopes, who is a doctor of philosophy and not 
a medico, is a lively and amusing speaker, as well as 
a woman of considerable charm, but it is difficult to 
decide whether she is a sentimental scientist or a 
scientific sentimentalist. 

Taking her audience into her confidence at the very 
start, Dr. Stopes, very prettily, asked them please to 
stop smoking, not only because it hurt her throat, ‘ but 
because,’ with a slight feminine flutter, ‘I just don’t 
like smoking.’ Having taken this womanly preroga- 
tive, she launched into her unwomanly subject with 
considerable vigour, 

With a thoroughness that was somewhat breathless, 
Dr. Stopes sailed into the physiological and biological 
processes of generation and the grave patriotic duty of 
limiting one’s off-spring, though in deference to her 
mixed audience, she did not give us the exact details 
how this was to be achieved. Though why Dr. Stopes 
should suddenly have felt shy, considering her pre- 
vious remarks, is surprising. But the quarrel with Dr. 
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Stopes is not for being appallingly frank, but for mix- 
ing medical terms with popular metaphors. If, as 
a scientist, she presents her facts clearly and 
scientifically, she is entitled to intelligent judgment; 
but if, as a sentimentalist, she proceeds to harangue 
her listeners, she deserves indignant criticism. 

As for the lecture itself, there was nothing new, 
nothing original, and very little scientific about it. All 
the old threadbare arguments of the eugenist were 
there, beginning with a gloomy over-population stand- 
ing three deep on each others’ shoulders, and ending 
with a sad picture of the de-vitalized human mother 
unfavourably compared to the more fortunate rumina- 
ting animal. 

There was a plea for ‘ quality not quantity ’ in next 
year’s babies, and several rather dreadful stories of 
‘hard cases’ with proper melodramatic pauses after 
each, pauses filled by the shocked silences of the 
undergraduates. 

On this subject of quality, Dr. Stopes became 
embarrassingly personal. ‘ You are not a beautiful 
enough room full to please my eye,’ she smiled, sizing 
up our various physiognomies in this awful manner, 
‘what I should really like to see would be a group of 
really god-like men and women.’ Sorry, Dr. Stopes, 
we can’t please everybody, and even the ugliest of us 
seem beautiful to our mothers, and possibly Mr. Ep- 
stein. In that Utopia which is coming when men shall 
at last ‘ endeavour to breed on more rational lines,’ we 
will doubtless do better. In the meantime, I suppose, 
we — be grateful to our parents for having had us 
at all. 

People would be far happier if they could control 
the yearly output of babies, continued Dr. Stopes, 
painting a harrowing picture of the little unwanted 
child. On this theory, most of us would never have 
been born, For it is never really convenient to have 
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a baby, and babies, bless *em, have a way of choosing 
the most inconvenient times to appear. In fact, it is 
proof of the deeply rooted maternal instinct that most 
of us weren’t drowned before our eyes were open. 
Yet in spite of this, and of Dr. Stopes, babies con- 
tinue to get born in increasing numbers; perhaps (this 
is very old-fashioned) mothers may not mind having a 
few babies about after all. 

Dr. Stopes referred several times to various books 
which she had written, especially ‘100 Cases.’ Granted 
that the one hundred cases she mentions are all des- 
perately hard cases, could not there be found the same 
number whose lives have been wrecked by the very 
methods which Dr. Stopes advocates? High autho- 
rity in the medical profession says yes, but Dr. Stopes 
dismisses this opinion with a shrug and some such 
remark as ‘O, yes, dear old Sir , a little old- 
fashioned as some of the older men are inclined to be, 
he is one of the few who does oppose us still. But I 
need hardly tell you, men of science (eighteen and 
nineteen year old undergraduates!) that most of the 
younger men are with us.’ 

One wonders, in reading them over, if most of the 
one hundred cases aren’t made up of the type of peo- 
ple who break down under life and its responsibilities 
under almost any pressure. Most of us could point 
off-hand to one hundred splendid fathers and mothers, 
who under great difficulty and much sacrifice are rais- 
ing large families of children into decent citizens. Per- 
haps it is a point of view that the modern eugenist 
cannot understand, but certainly, if people do the best 
they can and work hard, the good God will provide 
some way of looking after their children. 

However, something must be done, says Dr. Stopes, 
to make the mothers want quality, not quantity, and 
she has laid elaborate plans to keep us from having 
to stand in that undignified manner on each other’s 
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shoulders. But alas, there are two forces which stand 
between Dr. Stopes and her plan for a happier and 
brighter land. These are the politicians and the 
Church. 

‘The politicians want more babies because they 
want more soldiers for cannon fodder,’ wails Dr. 
Stopes, wringing her hands. O, Dr. Stopes, cannon 
fodder went out with the Raemaeker cartoons and the 
Socialist soap box orator. 

Hand in hand with the politicians, jowl to jowl, so to 
speak, stands ‘that repressed minority, the Roman 
Catholic Church,’ ‘ at least,’ added Dr. Stopes hastily, 
‘the minority in England.’ 

‘When we know how to breed animals, why should 
we let the theologians and the politicians tell us that 
we should have a rotten civilization?’ she demanded. 
Why indeed, my dear madam, especially as this is also 
the vicious aim of the Pope! 

*‘ They are so appallingly well organised,’ sighs Dr. 
Stopes, ‘and as you know, the average Englishman is 
not well organised.’ No, Dr. Stopes, it is that insidi- 
ous foreign influence, with headquarters in Rome, 
which, grinding down the faces of the poor, prods 
them on with threats of hell fire, to write to their re- 
spective M.P.’s telling them how to vote. This 
troublesome minority flood Parliament with letters, 
with petitions and with documents, and some of them 
actually stand in the corridors waiting to poke the 
members in the ribs with their umbrellas and walking 
sticks. Fully ninety per cent. of the nation (these are 
Dr. Stopes’ figures, not mine) want birth control, yet 
this narrow bigoted little group are willing to stand 
between the nation and happiness. It might be added 
in all seriousness, that what this little group are really 
doing is to stand between the nation and race suicide! 

* You may live in a mystic world if you choose,’ says 
Dr. Stopes broad-mindedly, ‘ but you have no right to 
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try and impose your views on others.’ And why not? 
Why haven’t I the perfect right of disputing the scat- 
ter-brained theories of a woman who in one breath 
tells me that ‘if people obey the Church, they will 
have a child every sixteen years,’ and in the next, de- 
plores the number of Catholic babies? By just what 
mental processes Dr. Stopes arrives at these two extra- 
ordinary conclusions is a mystery, and is only one 
of the many examples of contradictory statements 
throughout her lecture. 

‘Love is the only excuse for marriage,’ she said, 
and proceeded to draw a lovely romantic picture of 
the Buddhist ideal of passing on from one transmigra- 
tion to another with one’s soul mate. The one man 
for the one woman, this is the norm, yet a little later 
she refers to this as ‘the narrow Christian ideal.’ 
Divorce should be easy, which is not surprising, as all 
her emphasis is on the physical relationship between 
husband and wife, which, if not a happy one, should 
leave the parties free to go elsewhere. Easy divorce 
and slipping on into Eternity with one’s soul mate 
does not seem very compatible, but perhaps one would 
have to experiment several times to discover just who 
were and who were not soul mates. And what happens 
to the children? But, perhaps, such tangible and prac- 
tical questions do not arise in Dr. Stopes’ Utopia. 

More garbled, if possible, than the lecture, were the 
questions and answers which followed it. If awoman, 
otherwise happily married, but wanting children, finds 
that marriage does not fulfil this condition, she should 
be free to seek another mate, returning to her husband, 
who is supposed to welcome this arrangement. Also, 
Dr. Stopes said, in answer to a question, that it is better 
for a few young people to experiment with etxra- 
marital relationships than that their whole future 
should be wrecked, ‘yet,’ she added seriously, ‘for 
England at least, monogamy is the ideal . . . . for the 
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future will show that the social mores are not yet ar- 
ranged to take seriously the breeding of the race.’ 

The chairman of the meeting, thinking probably 
that Dr. Stopes had got beyond the depth of her audi- 
ence, to say nothing of having deviated from the sub- 
ject completely, asked if she did not think that birth- 
control promoted immorality. 

To which Dr. Stopes replied, as might be expected, 
‘Just what do you mean by immorality? What is im- 
moral to-day will be moral to-morrow.’ 

This is quite a logical conclusion for Dr. Stopes to 
have reached. WHaving started with a false premise, 
it is not surprising that she should end with one. 

If Dr. Stopes had delivered, as had been expected 
of her, a scientific exposition of her proposition, how- 
ever wrong her conclusions, she would have received 
respectful attention, but when she mixes fact with 
fancy and sob stories with statistics, she deserves 
slight courtesy. The spectacle of a charming woman, 
standing up before a crowded lecture room of young 
men, and denouncing with one superbly sentimental 
gesture, all the things that women have stood for in 
their English family life, must have won many of her 
audience over to our side. So unwittingly, she has 
served the very people and institutions she dismisses 
so casually. The Catholic Church, the eminent medi- 
cal authority, the University and the rest of us who 
oppose her aren’t all utter fools! 


J. Surapy Post. 
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THE ANGLO-ORTHODOX RAPPROCHEMENT 
AND THE CATHOLIC CHURCH 


HE Convocations of Canterbury and York hav- 

ing confirmed the terms of the agreement con- 
cluded at Bonn on July 2nd, 1931, by the representa- 
tives of the Church of England and of the ‘Old 
Catholics,’ intercommunion has been established be- 
tween the State Church of this country and a religious 
body which, however unimportant and numerically in- 
significant, possesses, nevertheless, a valid Hierarchy 
and true Sacraments. The terms of this agreement, 
ratified also by the ‘Old Catholic’ Bishops on Sep- 
tember 7th, 1931, are expressed in three paragraphs : 


(1). Each communion recognises the catholicity and 
independence of the other, and maintains its 
own. 


(2). Each communion agrees to admit members of 
the other communion to participate in the 
Sacraments. 


(3). Intercommunion does not require from either 
communion the acceptance of all doctrinal 
opinion, devotion or liturgical practices char- 
acteristic of the other, but implies that each 
believes the other to hold all the essentials 
of the Christian faith. 


The third of these paragraphs strikes the keynote to 
the whole agreement. The comprehensive character 
of the Church of England spreads beyond the limits 
of the Anglican communion. No _ identity or 
consistency of doctrine is insisted upon—members of 
both communions may meet together around the Table 
of the Lord without being united in their faith. And 
as members of the Established Church profess the 
most contradictory beliefs on the most essential ques- 
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tions of Christian doctrine, they will extend their lati- 
tudinarianism to their ‘Old Catholic’ brethren. 

The establishment of intercommunion with the ‘ Old 
Catholics,’ however interesting in itself, is even more 
so in another sense, as it makes clear the form which 
a future agreement between the Church of England 
and the Eastern Orthodox Churches may take. 

For obvious réasons the negotiations with the Or- 
thodox proceed much slower than with the ‘ Old Catho- 
lics.”, An important Delegation representing the prin- 
cipal Orthodox Churches visited England in July, 
1930, during the Lambeth Conference, and had several 
meetings with the Anglican Committee appointed by the 
Conference. At these meetings the Orthodox delegates 
questioned the Anglicans upon the doctrines of the 
Eucharist and of Ordination held by their Church, and 
declared themselves satisfied with the explanations 
given them. A joint Commission was elected to con- 
tinue the discussions and prepare a statement on the 
theological points about which there is difference or 
agreement between the two communions. The Joint 
Commission, having been in session at Lambeth on 
October 15th—zoth, 1931, issued a report which deals 
with Christian Revelation, the relation of Scripture to 
Tradition, the Creed of the Church, the doctrine of 
the Holy Spirit, the Sacraments, and other minor 
questions. This report, as well as the résumé of the 
Joint Commission on the Eucharist and Ordination is 
to be presented to a Pan-Orthodox Pro-Synod to be 
convened next summer. According to The Church 
Times (Nov. 6, 1931), the utmost which may be hoped 
for is a permanent establishment of economic’ inter- 
communion of Anglicans and Orthodox in countries 


The terms economy and economic are used here in their 
technical sense, meaning a kind of dispensation from the general 
rule permitted by ecclesiastical authority for the welfare of the 
Church. 
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outside Great Britain, and a formal recognition of the 
validity of Anglican orders by the Orthodox Pro- 
Synod. 

As compared with the decisions of the Anglican and 
‘Old Catholic’ Synods concerning intercommunion 
the attainments reached here appear very modest. 
Nevertheless, when we study all the attempts for re- 
union made throughout the ages in various parts of 
the world, we realise that the present step marks a 
great advance. Whatever the ultimate result of the 
Anglo-Orthodox negotiations, it will doubtless have 
some kind of repercussion upon the whole of Chris- 
tendom, and it seems timely to examine from the 
Catholic point of view the causes of this Anglo-Ortho- 
dox rapprochement with its possible development, the 
significance of intercommunion, and its effect upon the 
two bodies themselves and upon the Catholic Church. 


I. CAuSES OF THE ANGLO-ORTHODOX 
RAPPROCHEMENT. 


Like the Catholics, the Orthodox and Protestants 
have never ceased to hope for the unity of Christen- 
dom. Almost from the first day of their apostacy, the 
Protestants never wearied in their attempts to reach an 
understanding with the Eastern Churches on the 
ground of a common protest against Rome. The 
Tubingen professors in 1574, the Nonjurors in 1716- 
1724, Archbishop Abbot and the Dutch divines of Cal- 
vinist leanings in Cyril Lukaris’s lifetime (1620-38), 
William Palmer and Dr. Neale at the time of the Ox- 
ford Movement, W. J. Birkbeck in the ’nineties of 
last century, and, in our days, a large group of 
‘Anglo-Catholics’ bear witness to an almost uninter- 
rupted effort to enlist Orthodox sympathies. Though 
at times rebuffed by the Orthodox, the Protestants 
never tired of renewing their advance. On the Or- 
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thodox side this desire for union bore the character 
of a pious but somewhat abstract aspiration. Though 
in her liturgy the Greek Church prays for ‘the re. 
union of all,’ the Orthodox appear to have contem- 
plated reunion chiefly from the point of view of eccle- 
siastical expediency. The Union of Florence, the 
transactions of Lukaris with the Calvinists, and the 
present negotiations seem all to have the same back- 
ground. One of the principal causes of the present 
rapprochement can be looked for in the post-war con- 
ditions of the East. The principal supporters of this 
‘reunion’ are to be found in those countries which 
have suffered most during or after the War, or are de- 
pendent on Great Britain. Yugoslavia, Rumania and 
even Bulgaria are less keen on ‘reunion’ than are the 
Phanar, Alexandria, Jerusalem or Athens. In pre-War 
days, however strongly nationalist, the Eastern 
Churches had a strong support in Imperial Russia. 
Considering herself the legitimate heiress of Byzan- 
tium and natural protectress ot Eastern Christians, 
Russia not only helped them financially, but actually 
intervened on their behalf on several occasions. The 
downfall of Russia as a political power left a breach 
in the whole structure of ‘Eastern Christianity. The 
new Yugoslavia and enlarged Rumania are still un- 
able to replace Russia, and a strong protector is 
needed by the harassed Churches of the East. Great 
Britain, were she Orthodox, might become this natural 
protector, and hence we witness an increasing desire 
on the part of the smaller Eastern Churches to per- 
suade themselves that the chasm separating them from 
the Anglicans can be filled. The very fact of the 
establishment of the Church of England, far from be- 
ing a handicap to union, is an advantage, for in the 
Eastern conception a State Church is a normal thing. 
Pl — side is also sometimes put forward as 

e causes of the rapprochement. No doubt 
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The Anglo-Catholic Rapprochement 


- the Anglicans, as well as other Protestant bodies, have 


helped generously, and do help the Orthodox. Espe- 
cially the Eulogian group of the Russian Church in 
exile has benefited substantially by Protestant dona- 
tions. On the other hand, Catholics have probably 
done even more than the Protestants to help their 
brethren in need. And whilst we could expect a similar 
rapprochement between Orthodox and Catholics, we 
can distinctly observe quite the opposite. Catholics 
are generally suspected of proselytising amongst the 
Orthodox by means of material assistance. Even the 
generous work of the Papal Mission on behalf of the 
starving peasants of Russia has occasionally been mis- 
interpreted in this sense. The cause of this strange 
attitude seems to lie in the fact that whereas Catholics 
help the individuals directly, Protestants do it through 
the Orthodox Churches and their Hierarchy. And as 
it is the Hierarchy which still has the greatest influence 
in church matters, their sympathy to those who help 
them naturally results in a pro-Protestant activity on 
their side. And the other extraordinary fact is that this 
friendly feeling towards the Protestants in general re- 
mains even when they carry on a definite proselytising 
campaign amongst the Orthodox. Whilst the return 
of the Russian Uniates to the Catholic Church to which 
they formerly belonged is branded as an act of enmity 
towards the Orthodox Church, secession to the 
numerous Protestant sects (Baptists, Methodists, Ad- 
ventists, etc.) in the Border States, in Russia and in 
the emigration is either passed over in silence, or even 
favourably commented upon in the Russian Press. 

We must look for the reason of this different atti- 
tude towards Catholics and Protestants in the next and 
more important cause: the common fear of Rome. 
Protestants and Orthodox alike realise that they are 
unable to withstand the attacks of unbelief and of all 
the enemies of religion of which Mr. Belloc speaks in 
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his Survivals and New Arrivals. The mere appeal to 
‘religious experience’ is insufficient against the argu. 
ments of scientific negation and materialism, and the 
vagueness of Orthodox and Protestant theology is no 
solid basis for a clear philosophy which could oppose 
the destructive teachings. Those thinkers who attempt 
to do so usually fall into the opposite error condemned 
by the Church. Catholic doctrine and theology alone 
present a firm and reliable basis for human thought, 
and this is realised even by the unbelievers. This pre- 
eminence of Catholic thought attracts the intellectual 
élite of Christianity, whereas simple religious people 
are also attracted by her definite teaching, by the order 
reigning within the Church and the fullness of the re- 
ligious life within the Fold. Alli this is realised by 
those outside the Church, and an attempt is made to 
form a ‘ Universal ’ Church in opposition to the Catho- 
lic Church. Hopes have been expressed, both on the 
Orthodox and the Protestant side, that, faced with such 
a re-united body, Rome would become less intransi- 
geant, surrender her claim to supremacy and infalli- 
bility, and perhaps adopt a more democratic form of 
government. 

These seem to be the principal motives for the 
friendship between Orthodox and Anglicans. Will it 
result in anything more important than an exchange of 
usual courtesies? Personally, I am inclined to think 
that regular intercommunion wi// be established be- 
tween the Anglicans and the Orthodox at no distant 
date. At first ‘economic’ communion will be estab- 
lished in countries outside Great Britain to answer the 
need of Orthodox emigrants residing in America and 
the Colonies. When this experiment proves workable 
—and with the defective instruction of the Orthodox 
laity there is no reason to question it—then the ‘ econo- 
mic’ intercommunion will be spread over all countries 
and become regular intercommunion. That would be 
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tantarnount to the union of the Orthdox with the Ang- 
licans; and, through the latter, with other Protestants. 
There is certainly the difficulty of the doctrinal dif- 
ference between the two Churches and the question of 
the validity of Anglican Orders. But, provided that 
all the Orthodox Churches, or at least the majority of 
them, recognise this validity and declare themselves 
satisied with the doctrinal teaching of the Anglicans, 
as exposed to the Orthodox delegates, leaving aside 
declarations which make union difficult, there seems 
to be nothing to prevent a formal union of both Com- 
munions. 


II. MEANING oF INTERCOMMUNION. 


It will probably be objected that intercommunion is 
not the same as Reunion, and indeed the formation 
of an Anglo-Orthodox Church is out of question. 
Nevertheless, the importance of regular intercommu- 
nion must not be overlooked. In all times the Church 
admitted intercommunion only on the ground of an 
identity of faith. It was quite inconceivable, for in- 
stance, that an Orthodox priest should give Holy Com- 
munion to an Arian or another heretic, or even schis- 
matic, and the unity existing between the Churches of 
Antioch and that of Gaul consisted in a common faith 
guaranteed by a recognised centre of infallibility and 
the participation in the Sacraments. Therefore, if in 
our days the Anglicans and Orthodox succeeded in 
establishing intercommunion between themselves, 
thus implying the mutual recognition of their doctrines 
as true, this would be an act of uwmion, even, if no 
attempt is made to establish some kind of centre of 
government for the united Church. It would mean 
not only that a Protestant clergyman could celebrate 
at an Orthodox altar and vice-versa, that persons of 
one communion could receive the Sacraments at the 
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hands of ministers of the other, but also that Bishops 
of one communion could consecrate and ordain minis- 
ters for the other. All this would lead to very impor- 
tant changes in both communions. 


III. Tue Possrste Errects or INTERCOMMUNION. 


On the Anglican side I first of all foresee discontent 
on the part of the extreme Evangelicals, who might 
be driven out of the Established Church into Noncon- 
formity by the union with the ‘corrupted Churches of 
the East,’ as they call them. Yet their number will 
probably be small, and as at the same time some kind 
of economic intercommunions wil] be established with 
other Protestant bodies in the form of admitting non- 
conformists to communion in Anglican churches, the 
Evangelical opposition will be insignificant. The 
‘Anglo-Catholics’ will certainly be the winners. Their 
age-long hopes will be realised, and the advocates of 
a Romeward movement silenced for a time. The atti- 
tude of the Modernists is difficult to foresee. In 
spite of a certain suspicion of the rigidity of Orthodox 
theology, Protestant modernists might easily realise 
that contemporary orthodox theologians are not so re- 
mote from themselves. They might discover that closer 
intercourse between them and the progressive elements 
of the Orthodox Church might lead to a gradual altera- 
tion of the doctrinal teaching of the Orthodox. Even 
now, attempts are being made to represent Orthodox 
doctrine in a way acceptable to Protestants. It was 
affirmed recently by the Patriarch of Alexandria that 
the Orthodox Church does not possess a formulated 
doctrine beyond the definitions of the Oecumenical 
Councils, and that the Orthodox Confessions of the 
fifteenth and sixteenth centuries are imperfect and 
have a limited authority. (Church Times, 24/4/31). 
This declaration, if referring to the celebrated Confes- 
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sions of Faith of the Patriarch Dositheus and that of 
the Metropolitan Peter Moghila, seems a novelty, for 
these confessions were always accepted by the whole 
Orthodox Church as the expression of the Orthodox 
teaching on subjects which were not dealt with by the 
General Councils. The statement of the Patriarch 
Meletios can be compared with the teaching of the 
Russian lay theologian Khomiakov, now adopted by 
many orthodox divines, that the Oecumenical Councils 
themselves are not infallible organs for the proclama- 
tion of the teaching of the Church, that such organs do 
not exist, and that infallibility belongs to the whole 
Church—episcopate, clergy and laity, whereby 
dogmas become such only by the consensus of the 
whole Christian body. 

The Eucharistic teaching of the Orthodox 
Church is being brought nearer to that of the 
Anglicans. Both Anglican and Eastern theo- 
logians, emphasising the fact that the Orthodox 
Church never accepted the distinction between sub- 
stance and accidents, conclude that in using the word 
Transubstantiation the Orthodox never gave it the 
same meaning as the Catholics, and that ‘the doctrine 
of Transubstantiation has never been a dogma of the 
Orthodox Church.’ (Stef. Zankov, The Eastern Or- 
thodox Church, p. 117). This, of course, is a mis- 
statement, as the doctrine of the Orthodox and of the 
Catholic Church on this subject is identical. The 
much discussed teaching on the Sophia of the Paris 
professors of the Russian Theological Academy is 
nothing but veiled Pantheism, approaching that of the 
English Modernists. It is possible to surmise, there- 
fore, that a closer union between the Orthodox and the 
Anglicans will result on the Orthodox side in an 
— of doctrine and ensuing loss of their ortho- 

Oxy. 
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One important question will no doubt again be 
raised. As we know, the question of the validity of 
their ordinations has always been a delicate point for 
the Anglicans. Intercommunion with the Orthodox, 
and even the insignificant body of ‘Old Catholics’ 
would, as certain Anglicans believe, solve this ques- 
tion through ‘Old Catholic’ or Orthodox Bishops par- 
ticipating in Anglican consecrations. Though Angli- 
cans assure us that they never had any doubt as to the 
validity of their orders, the whole history of their 
Church proves the reverse. The well known memo- 
randum concerning Parker’s consecration, with Wil- 
liam Cecil’s marginal notes, bears witness to the 
doubts which reigned in the mind of the man who was 
the principal instrument in the creation of the Estab- 
lished Church and its hierarchy. Had the Anglicans 
been as certain of their Orders as, say, the Nestorians 
of Mesopotamia or the semi-barbaric Abyssinians, 
they would not have been always so anxious to secure 
some valid prelate to participate in the consecration of 
one of their bishops. As far back as 1617 this had 
already occurred when the apostate Bishop de- 
Dominis of Spalato joined in the consecration of 
Bishop Felton. The question has been thoroughly ex- 
amined by Estcourt and other theologians, and the 
unanimous conclusion is that the assisting bishops can- 
not confer the grace of the episcopal order when the 
validity of the principal consecrator is denied. The 
same situation would arise now, were an Old Catholic 
or Orthodox Bishop to participate in the consecration 
of a future Archbishop of Canterbury. Were he to 
participate as an assistant only, his participation would 
not validitate the invalid consecration by the Anglican 
consecrator. Moreover, what rite of consecration 
would be used? If it is the Anglican Ordinal, its in- 
validity has been settled once for all by the Bull Apos- 
tolicae Curae of Pope Leo XIII. No one, using the 
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Anglican Ordinal, can perform a valid consecration, 
therefore in order to begin a new and valid succession 
of the Anglican hierarchy it would be necessary to 
adopt either the Orthodox or ‘ Old Catholic’ form of 
consecration. This would be no better than the re- 
cognition of the invalidity of their orders, and its sig- 
nificance would be the same as re-consecration of the 
Anglican hierarchy. 

But if the Anglicans gain nothing from the partici- 
pation of the Orthodox in their consecrations, the lat- 
ter, if not sufficiently careful, might easily introduce 
chaos into their own Orders. Supposing that an Ortho- 
dox residing in a Protestant country were consecrated 
by bishops of the Anglican communion. Even were 
they to use the Orthodox ritual, their consecration 
would not be valid, as they themselves do not possess 
the validity of the episcopal order. It is, of course, too 
early to speculate about what might happen, yet it is 
never too early in view of the serious step which the 
Orthodox are about to take, to warn them of the danger 
connected with this step. The Orthodox have valid 
Orders, and were they to invalidate their Orders 
through sacramental union with Protestants, their 
position would be the same as that of the Protestants, 
and their corporate reunion to the Catholic Church 
would become as difficult as that of the latter. 

To conclude this study it remains to show that 
Anglo-Orthodox ‘reunion,’ if ever reached, might 
settle one of the greatest difficulties standing between 
the Catholic Church and the Orthodox. This diffi- 
culty has been quite correctly perceived by the late Fr. 
Peter Isvolsky, former Chief Procurator of the Rus- 
sian Holy Synod and subsequently chaplain of the 
Russian Church in Brussels. Disciplinary, ritualistic 
and other questions separating the Eastern and 
Western Churches, however important, could be mutu- 
ally agreed upon. The significance and the authority 
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of the Roman Pontiff appears to be the crucial prob- 
lem; and yet there is another question which from the 
human point of view makes the reunion of the 
Churches impossible. Both the Catholic Church and 
the Orthodox believe themselves to be the holder of 
the whole truth. In other words, we may say that each 
believes herself to be the whole Church from which 
the other has seceded. Therefore, each expects from 
the other a repudiation of her errors and the return to 
the truth of the Mother Church. This, as Fr. Isvolsky 
adds, ‘is how the Roman Church acted at each genuine 
attempt at reunion, and we must not be astonished that 
the Orthodox Church should act in the same way.’ In 
fact, this would really mean that each Church can, if 
she believes herself the true Church, demand nothing 
else but complete submission. Rome has always been 
consistent when she claimed that reunion is possible 
only in the form of a return of the seceded bodies to 
the unity of Church. This unity was never broken, de- 
spite the schisms and heresies. The Church was One, 
and remained One, and so she will be till the end of 
the world. Were the Orthodox Church as consistent, 
she would insist that ‘ reunion’ with the Protestants is 
possible only on the condition of their submission— 
the acknowledgment of their errors and complete ac- 
ceptance of the Orthdox teaching. Any other agree- 
ment would tacitly imply that the Orthodox have aban- 
doned their belief that they consider their Church the 
only one true Church founded by Jesus Christ on 
earth. They would in fact accept the belief that the 
Church has been split up into many parts, of which 
each holds some parts of the truth. It is easy to see 
how this would alter the whole position between the 
Catholic Church and the Orthodox. The Catholic 
Church alone would claim to be the whole and unique 
Church of Christ. She alone would be entitled to de- 
mand the return of the dissident bodies to her unity; 
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not the reverse. A ‘Church’ formed of broken frag- 
ments would always remain incomplete, the authors of 
the scheme agreeing in advance that no reunion would 
be complete without the participation of the ‘Great 
Church of the West. In striking contrast to this in- 
completeness, the Catholic Church would stand 
greater than ever, her ‘ Unicity’ being more obvious 
than at any time before. Unique, complete, universal, 
she possesses the whole Revelation of Our Lord, the 
whole Truth. She is in no need for the return of the 
parts that fell away. Her life has not suffered from 
their secession. But, as a mother, she watches her 
rebel children with a loving eye, and is always ready 
to open her arms to her prodigal sons who from bitter 
experience may come at last to realise that only in the 
‘house built upon the rock ’ will they find security and 
peace. 
G. BENNIGSEN. 





PARK IIl 


NCE his emotions under control, Park un- 

folded the map. He looked for the place where 
he supposed himself to be; and at the point found 
a red dot. It was Svillig’s doing; for here and 
there were translations into Latin, in his hand- 
writing, of the unintelligle wor“: engraved. The 
country in which the dot appeared was called 
Regio principis Ednz. Kottatil, on both sides 
of the Severn estuary, was marked: urbs nostra. 
London was in the Hertfordshire direction and 
called Ito. The whole of Devon and Cornwall was 
forest; and, so far as the map showed—for a word 
crossed it firmly in heavy characters which Svillig had 
translated conclusa—quite uninhabited. The whole, 
saving these explanations, was one bewilderment of 
straight lines, ragged forms and unknown signs. 
Park stared at it all sadly: but brightened when he 
saw in the minute script, somewhere about Lincoln- 
shire, the words Villa gracilis indicating a small pro- 
perty. 
As he folded the map Cuan came in and he asked him 
the time. The man pointed to a horizontal scale on 
which an indicator was moving clock-wise to the right. 
The bar had six great divisions, which equalled to- 
gether a third of the solar day. When the indicator 
reached its course, it ran back with a distinctive mur- 
mur, not to zero, but to the first of the strokes repre- 
senting the smallest sub-division (for it took just the 
time of one ‘ second’ to run). The result was that, when 
the indicator stood midway on the scale, the time was 
(in our horology) noon, eight in the evening, or four in 
the morning. At the moment it wanted about a division 
to noon.* 


*This is one example of the discord between Wafama numera- 
tion and that which prevails in the world in the twentieth cen- 
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Park worked a long hour extracting from the diction- 
ary a Bapama-English vocabulary ; with frequent ques. 
tioning of Cuan when he was present. 
For Cuan was busily doing housework. ‘He had a sub- 
ordinate whom he kept out of sight, perhaps to spare 
Park the mortification of seeing a pale man in a menial 
position. Cuan did not mean too much by it when he 
said ng’ on n’tha. 
At noon he told Cuan to call Monsignor Villa. 
With the most charming mixture of politeness and 
familiarity the speaker talked over with Park the 
events of the day, the contents of the box, the beauty 
of the season, the miseries of life. 
You were at the high mass at the martyrs? 

Is the martyrs a big church as churches go? 
Well, yes. Did you recognize the assistant priest? I 
saw you; but I have uncommon eyesight. 

Much, if not quite all, is very strange to me. 
Tell me, Drak, have you everything you wish? 

No. Park heard him laugh. 
Of course not. Is there anything we can do for you? 

You mean relatively small things? 
Yes. 

Well, Svillig, I need to be shaved. 
Ah, precisely ; that is a point. We want you to grow a 
beard. Please do not be grieved. 

I am sorry. 
We shall try to make it up to you for that and other 
inevitable sorrows. How old are you? 


tury, its intricacies will be shunned in this relation, and precision 
often sacrificed to a general intelligibility. The Wapami use the 
week of seven days and lunar months. Spare days are dies non 
and extra festivals. 
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What did you say? 
Are your parents living? Park could not answer. 
Drak, I am an imbecile. I would come to see you, but 
the order is strict. 

Do get permission and come. 
You are to come here at the earliest possible moment. 
A condition is that you know quite a good deal of 
Bapami. I will try to send you a tutor. Stare at the 
blue plate. 
The vision was not Svillig, but an old man with in. 
finite wrinkles on his kind face, and a tiny fluff of white 
hair. Park showed his surprise; and from the expres- 
sion on the plate he knew that the vision was mutual. 
The old man made a casual gesture of benediction and 
disappeared. 
The vicar-general, said Svillig. Vale. 
NO ONE could wish Park to recall the miseries of 
weeks which followed. The tutor soon appeared. He 
was a religious and aged. He had the ways of a Cis- 
tercian. His principal business remained prayer, God 
reward him; and his pupil profited by his example in 
this particular. His duty of tutoring Park he seemed 
to regard as a species of agriculture or forestry. When- 
ever the pupil attempted a distraction he would resume 
with vigour and authority : 
Pay attention to the passive : it is most irregular : and 
perhaps for that reason little used by the uneducated. 
Or: 
Mind the dual of this noun: it is very peculiar. Or: 
Quick, stir your brains, give me the accusatives ; look 
alive : gaping nostrils, odd ears (wrong, get it right), 
bandy legs (come on), short stilts, an unequal mar- 
riage, blind twins, ugly brother and sister, quarrel be- 
tween friends, blue eyes, a one-legged man. 
ON ALL SOULS’ day—and he detected some dim 
allusion to release from purgatory in the selection of 
this for his first introduction to men at large—he went 
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to a great cemetery where Svillig, whom he had often 
seen surreptitiously, introduced him to a multitude of 
people. 

At sundown began a booming bell. All stood un- 
covered, reciting, inter se, the De profundis with in- 
credible slowness. The psalm and the bell stopped 
simultaneously. 

There is a foundation near here, said Svillig, where, 
by special and ancient indult, mass for the dead is said 
continuously; do you grasp my meaning? 

I think so. 

And nobody knows (except, of course, a cob-web of 
erudition like you) why. 

It drives me nearly mad . . . Park was beginning. 
Svillig hated reminiscences ; and always detected them 
before they were born. 

It doesn’t matter, said he. 

Yes it does, answered Park. 

It does not, he rejoined; for all pale men are on the 
verge of madness; and (as you would say) discourse 
is wasted on certainties ; and he laughed his irresistible 
laugh, 

Come along, said he; there’s a jolly supper, goslings 
and cider. 

I say, where do we stay to-night? 

That’s good too; we’re staying with a doctor. 

What of ? 

Medicine, he said, with a look of feigned innocence. I 
won’t say who it is, as I should like you to get a shock. 

I don’t know one doctor from another. 

You soon will. 


THERE WAS nothing but a gentleman of scientific 
eminence in Koti Ra; every sign of perfect breeding 
and new acquaintance marked his welcome. 

I have for some reason, Drak, said he, been appointed 
president of this commission. 
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Svillig seemed sometimes to have a power of moving 
the pupils of his eyes, and did it now. 
Koti addressed his two guests, now both, now one, 
now the other. 
I have thought of different places: perhaps you will 
advise me. It had better I think be on the surface; 
not so convenient perhaps, but desirable. 
Svillig was assenting. 
The Dominican convent has a good chapter room; it’s 
frightfully inconvenient, but the speaking room ad- 
joins it. We shall have to rig up a lot of furniture; 
for there’s only one seat and that’s all round the wall; 
and A Ra himself is not allowed to sit in the prior’s 
stall. They have a private descent ; but it’s always out 
of order. They might be glad to have it put in repair. 
Svillig gave a huge laugh, and it infected the other 
two. 
I thought, he went prosing on, that, if we started the 
examination at once, it might suggest to our distin- 
guished subject an impression of informality in what 
we do, and rather screen from his notice the strictly 
scientific aims of the commission and the oppressive 
stringency of the commands under which we are act- 
ing. 

Do you mean... . Svillig began. 
Yes, I have asked two of my colleagues. We could do 
a bit of examination. You could make notes for the 
protocol. You are a physician, aren’t you? Afterwards 
we could all have a pleasant evening. 
Drak by temperament could hardly put out his tongue 
or bare his arm for vaccination. But he started to strip, 
and, as no one forbad him, he continued. He was in- 
troduced naked to the two other doctors. 


They measured, examined and pulled him about for 
an hour, making only their own observations to one 
another. Then one of them handed him one of his 
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garments, and he dressed slowly, out of suppressed 
irritation, while they whispered together. 
Capital patient, said Koti Ra. Park perceived his good 
intention of apology and dropped his bad temper. 
We were wondering at your athletic and beautifully 
proportioned body. You have taken good care of 
yourself. You have only lost four teeth. 
The old man took one of his hands, looking at it like 
a connoisseur, verifying its thinness and firmness and 
the position of the thumb. 
Finger nails on the small side, he remarked. How old 
are you? 
Park determined to be courageous, and answered : 59 
(in Latin; as Bapami knows no such numeral). Hor- 
rible silence. 
Gentlemen, said Koti Ra authoritatively ; 59 what? 

Solar years. Renewed silence. Koti Ra compressed 
his lips and asked : 
And how many days? 
Park calculated and answered : 
245. That is, he added, in decimal numeration. 
He thought it possible that it was in order to relax 
tension that Koti Ra asked with polite curiosity : 
Decimal numeration? You used that? 

Yes. 
I wonder what could have been the origin of that. (Svil- 
lig was turning over the leaves of a book.) Come; 


let’s have supper; and talk merrily like five old 
friends. 


(To be Continued). 


Joun Gray. 





ARCHITECTURE, THE EXPRESSION OF 
RELIGIOUS LIFE 


ERRIBILIS est locus iste’ are the opening 

words of the Mass for the Dedication of a 
Church and the exceeding power of that phrase is per- 
haps never more completely realized than when one 
enters for the first time one of the famous old Churches 
of Western Christendom. Even a slight knowledge 
of the awesome weight of Christian thought and tradi- 
tion entering into its creation, overpowers one, for 
every truly great temple raised to the Glory of God is 
a meditation of centuries, written in stone. The con- 
tinuity of development of our Catholic art inspires us 
with a deep sense of pride in its glorious past and of 
responsibility to the future. Because it is a real duty 
to try to appreciate the vast treasure of Christian ex- 
pression in all its originality and depth of thought, as 
it is to preserve and to hand on what is best and 
noblest in our precious inheritance of the fine arts. 

In all ages and lands the Church, by painting, sculp- 
ture and architecture, has sought ceaselessly to incul- 
cate in the minds of her children a loving and reverent 
familiarity with all that pertains to Divine Revelation. 
Hence it is that where and when an intelligent and 
deeply-rooted sense of Faith has burned in the hearts 
of a people, one usually finds sublime examples of 
Christian genius. It has been claimed that there is an 
extreme intimacy between prayer and poetry; how 
equally true between prayer and religious art. For 
both these latter draw their highest and most sound 
inspiration from the same two pure Sources—the 
Sacred Scriptures and the Liturgy. There is, for ex- 
ample, the Mass from the Introit of which are the 
words quoted at the beginning of this article. Its 
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solemn ideas—so concise and so austere—have an in- 
calculable power to teach us the Science of Sacred Art. 
Its Gospel is quite marvellously revealing. Poor little 
Zachaeus is up in the sycamore tree, seeking “ to see 
Jesus.’ Then along comes the Lord Jesus Who, look- 
ing up and seeing him, says: ‘ Zachaeus, make haste 
and come down; for this day I must abide in thy 
house. ...’ The homes of the faithful were indeed 
among the earliest of Christian places of worship. 
Hence the nascent art of Christianity was chiefly, if 
not entirely, iconographic ; frescoes, mosaics and carv- 
ings adorned the walls of these dwellings. 

Comparatively recent discoveries in Egypt, Meso- 
potamia and Cappadocia have thrown light on the 
origins of this iconography. It seems to have been 
chiefly produced in those active centres—Alex- 
andria, Antioch, Ephesus, etc. ; thus under the aegis of 
Grecian culture. Its beginnings were undoubtedly 
funereal, ‘ born of the hope of immortality.’ This 
thought, too, is brought out very vividly in the Epistle 
of the above-quoted Mass: ‘ Behold the Tabernacle 
of God with men and He will dwell with them. . 
and God shall wipe away all tears from their eyes.’ 
This early Grecian Christian art under the spell of 
which many of us have fallen in the Roman Cata- 
combs, has much that is characteristic of the antique 
hellenic genius. We can see strong traces of it, like- 
wise, at the even more ancient necropolis of El- 
Bagaouat or that of El-Kargeh in the depths of the 
Libyan desert. In this art there is a unique blending 
of hopeful sweetness, luminous simplicity and imper- 
turbable joy. (We see Christ Our Lord represented 
as the Good Shepherd, as the victorious Conqueror 
over Death, and He is ever youthful, beardless, with 
that grace of bodily form so natural to the Greek idea 
of beauty. Scenes of pathos or of passionate emotion 
are very rare. 
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This form of decoration graced the early basilicas 
(modelled on the Roman thermal halls and other pub- 
lic edifices) which were erected after thc Peace of 
Constantine. ‘ Et vocabitur aula Dei,’ says the verse 
from Genesis in the continuation of the same Introit. 
Courts of God, Courts of the King of Kings, for the 
Greek word Basileus is probably the root of the word 
basilica. Inthat ancient Basilica of Maxentius, more- 
over, Rome’s bequest to Christian architecture was 
made manifest—massive solidity of construction and 
the magnificence of the arch and barrel vault. 

At almost the same epoch, another form of Christian 
art was being formulated in Jerusalem and through 
Syria. In its development the discovery of the true 
Cross marked a decided advance. On the exact spot 
of Our Lord’s Crucifixion, Constantine immediately 
caused a great Cross to be erected—encased in gold 
and studded with precious stones. Thus gloriously 
entered into art the Sign of our Salvation which the 
persecuted Christian had not dared to represent. Pil- 
grims, hearing of that wonderful discovery, flocked to 
Palestine and, to satisfy their devotion, Churches were 
everywhere erected over the Holy Places. Of these 
shrines mosaics were the chief adornment. We must 
bear in mind that the main purpose of this Syrian art 
was to perpetuate—in the very land of His sojourn 
on earth—the actual events of the Life of Christ. Here 
in image we see the Lord, not as a charming adoles- 
cent, but as a man in the full strength and virility of 
mature manhood, with a dark beard and profound seri- 
ous eyes, his form wrapped in the flowing garments 
of the East. Our Lady is no longer a graceful woman 
of Alexandria, clad in clinging Grecian folds, wearing 
the striking head-dress and the long ear-rings of 
ancient Hellas, but rather is She an unearthly Queen, 
seated stiffly on a throne in majesty, robed in the 
voluminous and chaste mantle and veil still worn by 
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the women of the Orient. The treatment of these two 
Figures brings out the accents of the Syrian type of 
art. It is full of awe, force and a certain hieratic 
grandeur which very potently convey the idea of 
divinity. In Palestine of the Constantinian epoch, 
the Pages of the Gospel are illustrated with a shade 
more emphasis on the Divine than on the Human side 
of the Incarnate Son of God. 


Among the ancient civilizations Greece attained to 
the highest culture, a culture itself built on an even 
older tradition of the Aegean sea-board; but for the 
Divine Revelation God singled out a poor and cul- 
turally insignificant people whose great mission in the 
universe seemed ever to be dimmed rather than en- 
hanced by contact with neighbouring influential cul- 
tures. At the Coming of Christ, however, in God’s 
providence it came about that our Christian heritage 
of art was a result of a union between this race whose 
outstanding glory was a religion with no material Back- 
ground, and another which had achieved supreme ex- 
cellence in all the fine arts. The gentle luminosity of 
Grecian beauty dispelled the darkness and the terror 
of the Catacombs whence went forth, in strange tri- 
umphant joy, the Christians to their martyrdom. The 
calm and crystal-clear grandeur of the Divine Truths, 
overshadowing the walls and apses of the Syrian basi- 
licas, helped to extinguish the fierce fires of heresy so 
soon enkindled in the passionate minds of the East. 


Pre-Benedictine monachism of the Thebaid quite 
naturally adopted the severe form of Palestinian art, 
so theological in expression, for when the Antonian 
hermits of upper Egypt came to Syria, their already 
rigorous asceticism was accentuated in the atmosphere 
of an oriental people for whom extreme austerity had 
always a distinct appeal. This Antonian form of the 
eremitical life came with St. Athanasius to Rome and 
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from thence it spread as far as Ireland, probably carry- 
ing with it seeds of the Syrian type of art. Mean- 
while in the busy marts of the Mediterranean sea- 
coast (where there mingled so many races) the Greek 
ideas at first prevailed generally, although as time 
went on, the influence of Syria, _— the more 
spiritual, gradually gained ground over the Greek. 

The two streams met at Byzantium where the grandi- 
ose and emotional motives and ideas of the East were 
cast in Grecian clarity and beauty of line. It is a mis- 
take to under-estimate the value of the Hebrew ele- 
ment in Byzantine art, because this element, at the best 
period of Byzantium’s influence, was its great vivifier. 
Amid civilizations with vague and pantheistic ideas 
of the Godhead, Israel had ever struggled to keep 
alive the historical concept of religion and she finally 
gave the world the Historic Figure of Christ, the God- 
Man. To counteract the insidious Gnostic theories of 
the evil of all matter, the Byzantine basilicas literally 
glowed with refulgent representations of the Sacred 
Humanity of Christ. One needs no stronger proof of 
the immense authority of this art than the violence of 
the iconoclastic controversy which destroyed so much 
of it. Then followed the weakening of Constanti- 
nople’s ties with Rome; and the infiltration of those 
very ideas which Byzantium at first so nobly opposed 
tended to kill this Christian art which was so full of 
promise. It became frozen in ritualistic forms and its 
abstract expressions failed to satiate the growing love 
of Christianity for the Personality of Christ. Mean- 
while missionaries and colonists had spread over 
Europe the knowledge of the arches and vaults of 
Rome, the domes and decorations of Byzantium, the 
frescoes of the Catacombs, the manuscripts of the 
Greek monasteries. Directly from Rome they went 
to Spain, Gaul and England—from Constantinople to 
Russia, Italy, Sicily and parts of Spain. 
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During the fourth, fifth and sixth centuries, great 
Saints and Doctors of the Church—especially in Italy 
—fashioned more complete and more perfect concepts 
of the Religious Life. The brilliant St. Augustine, 
aided undoubtedly by the practical legal vision of the 
Roman St. Ambrose (most eloquent pleader in behalf 
of Holy Virginity and of the Sacred Chant) laid the 
foundation of all forms of Canonical Life and of many 
future Orders. The contribution to sacred art by the 
canonical recitation of the Divine Office is not to be 
disregarded. It necessarily deepened Church Chan- 
cels, and the demand for choir-stalls brought the arts 
of stone sculpture and wood-carving to a high state 
of development. 

Augustine was dead fifty years when Benedict was 
born. Alone with God in the rocky cave of Subiaco, 
the young hermit perceived the decay of Eastern 
monasticism. It was dying of instability and of a 
laxity due to the impossibility of any considerable 
number of persons being able or willing to live up to 
its lofty standards of asceticism. So St. Benedict 
drew up his rule in a spirit of self-denial, but not of 
rigid austerity; of prayerfulness which centred in the 
public recital of the Divine Office as the monk’s chief 
‘Opus Dei’; and of family unity which bound the 
brethren for life to their respective monasteries with 
such strong ties of affection as exist between parents 
and children. In that Iron Age when bands of men 
in clanking armour strode over the highways of 
Europe, seeking conquests ; when war and bloodshed, 
plague and famine were decimating the population of 
every land on the hills and in the valleys, Benedictine 
Monachism established citadels whence emanated an 
example of holiness, peace and sanctified labour in a 
common life of poverty, chastity and obedience, Each 
Abbey Church, in its individual way, was spacious 
and imposing, richly adorned by the diligent crafts- 
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manship of the community with everything that might 
add to the splendour of the Liturgical Offices. Indeed, 
the Benedictine Order led men to the love of Christ 
primarily by its collective influence as an embodiment 
of the Evangelical ideals and not so much by personal 
ministerial efforts as did the later Orders. There is, 
too, a striking sanity about all phases of pure Bene- 
dictine Life—a balanced equilibrium to which its Re- 
forms never seemed to attain. Cluny and Citeaux 
alike differed from the older Order by the institution 
of dependent houses, all subject to the Mother 
House; but in opposite directions each tended to ex- 
aggerations along certain lines. Doubtless these ex- 
tremes were vigorous protests against crying abuses 
arising in successive conditions of society, Cluny 
was very grand in its conceptions and under its wide 
influence a greatly elaborated ceremonial, increasing 
additions to the choral Offices and most elegant 
Churches were spread through Western Christendom. 
With Citeaux it was the reverse. Of the Benedictine 
Reforms it was among the most austere. The founders 
of Citeaux harked back to the primitive Benedictine 
ritual; and St. Bernard stressed poverty, believing 
that even the Churches of his monasteries should be 
extremely bare and plain. The ruined Abbeys of 
England are alone sufficient proof that the Cistercians, 
in their love for poverty, did not abandon beauty. 
Rather did they aim at simplicity of structure and 
severity of decoration. Burgundian Fontenay, one of 
the earliest dependencies of Citeaux, offers a very 
typical Cistercian Abbatial. It consists of a choir and 
nave off which, on each side, in lieu of side-aisles, 
opens a series of lateral Chapels. Thus it is easy to 
distinguish a Cistercian Church—towerless with a 
square East end, often aisleless under an ogival roof, 
with vista of stone wall most sparingly decorated and 
relieved by a minimum of fenestration. From Scot- 
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» land to Sicily the Cistercians, by the erection of such 
- uniform Churches, immeasurably helped to make this 
- unostentatious form of Gothic known all over Europe. 


There were some regions where Gothic art never 
took firm root—notably in Italy, in Languedoc and in 
the neighbouring district of Catalonia. Italian genius, 
steeped in the traditions of Greece and Rome, never 
thoroughly grasped the principles of pointed Gothic, 
although Italian structural weakness in that style was 
frequently concealed by exquisitely fine Gothic decora- 
tion. Still it remains true to say that when Italy broke 
with Romanesque, she turned almost irreparably the 
natural current of her architectural talent. 

In Languedoc and Catalonia, the environment 
which controlled architectural development was very 
different, although here too, the artistic taste of ancient 
Rome had persisted since the days of the Empire. In 
these provinces the old classic preference for space 
and breadth rather than for height took such a hold 
that the method of building really never deviated from 
the path of solid simplicity, coolness and tranquility. 
Even the Romanesque Churches often had but single 
naves, terminating in shallow, semi-circular apses, 
vaulted over with barrel roofs or groups of cupolas. 
These domes have an Eastern suggestion, and were 
possibly inspired by the Asiatic strain infused into the 
Iberian races by the Arab invasions of the peninsula. 

The tireless Cistercians of Burgundy had succeeded 
in presenting to the Southland their simple form of 
Gothic. Over the wide naves pointed vaults were 
thrown, and sometimes successive lateral Chapels were 
opened directly in the side walls between the piers. 
Of this southern type of Gothic, Albi Cathedral is a 
conspicuous example. Albi! the city about which 
raged so fiercely one of the worst mediaeval heresies, 
and from which the sect derived its name of Albigen- 
sian, 
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Ere this, the phenomenal expansion of Citeaux dur- 
ing a century had led to serious consequences. There 
permeated the Order a spirit of luxury, which in the 
North expressed itself by the erection of more elegant 
monastic Churches, while in the South it caused the 
monks to travel in pomp and comfort on their missions 
to the heretics of Languedoc, to labour among whom 
they had been commissioned by Pope Innocent III. 
Dominic, Canon of Osma, passing through the coun- 
try, saw the harm that ease of life and ostentation on 
the part of the monks were doing to the cause of Christ. 
For this reason he held out to the Brethren of his newly 
founded Order of Friars Preachers an ideal of strin- 
gent poverty. Contemporaneously in Italy, his fellow 
Religious Founder, St. Francis, went up and down 
the Umbrian country-side, singing the most enthusias- 
tic praise of his dear Lady Poverty, and at the sound 
of his voice there gathered about him a goodly com- 
pany of Little Poor Men. The pathetic and unsuc- 
cessful struggle of St. Francis to establish among his 
disciples a tradition of simple Churches is known to 
all, and Cistercian influence on early Franciscan archi- 
tecture is perceptible. But the Franciscan Order’s 
most noteworthy contribution to art lies in the field of 
pathos and realism which it gradually introduced into 
all religious iconography by the propagation of such 
devotions as the Stations of the Cross and the Christ- 
mas Cribs. 

To an even wider extent was the Order of Preachers 
influenced by Citeaux. St. Catherine’s at Barcelona, 
one of the earliest Dominican Churches in Spain, has 
so many of the features of Cistercian Fontenay that 
one cannot doubt its parentage. The Preaching 
Friars recognised the value of this particular architec- 
ture to meet their requirements. Being Mendicants 
and Preachers, they wanted unpretentious Churches 
within the confines of which all could distinctly hear 
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the Word of God. Thus by the example of Evan- 
gelical poverty, evinced in the plainness of their 
Churches, and by the power of Apostolic eloquence, 
uttered in the most auspicious surroundings, they 
hoped to win souls back from error as well as to lead 
good souls on to higher perfection. What better form 
could they adopt than the unadorned meridional Gothic 
of the locality with its spacious solitary nave? If the 
seeds of that style were already implanted in that re- 
gion by the naturally classical instinct of its racial cul- 
ture and by the Cistercian foundations, it was also 
fostered by Dominican activity. Of Fra Angelico and 
the Dominican School of Painting such is the renown 
that it would be superfluous to dwell on their achieve- 
ments. 

For the ensuing centuries the stupendous labours of 
the Black and Grey Friars left a strong impress upon 
the religious temper of Catholic Europe. ‘ The world 
was their cloister,’ and in all spheres of action they 
sought respectively to enlighten the intellects and to 
warm the hearts of all peoples, so that there arose in 
the body of the Church a marked increase in devotion 
to the Person of Christ. 

Two hundred years elapsed, and during that time 
the type of religious architecture in Languedoc and 
Provence, Catalonia and Guipuzcoa, changed hardly 
at all. Here and there from the North flamboyant 
touches of decoration crept in, and from Italy Renais- 
sance ornamentation. Some of the Cathedrals and 
great shrines were, indeed, richly Gothic, but in the 
main the old Churches preserved their barren charac- 
ter. They were solid and severe—veritable fortresses 
of the Faith, not delicate and imaginative structures 
such as even in the remote country-side, the North pro- 
duced. Within these southern Churches peace and 
quiet reigned by breadth of space and silence between 
massive walls. Therein were reared to the Lord gen- 
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erations of men and women who, by the Grace of God, 
weathered with superb equanimity one of the fiercest 
and most treacherous storms of unbelief in the history 
of Christianity. At the close of the fifteenth century 
when the Faith was firm in Northern Spain, a boy was 
born in the Castle of Loyola, who, in his manhood, 
was to avert by means of his Company of Jesus, the 
overwhelming attacks against the Church in all the rest 
of Europe. And from the adjoining Catalonia came 
one of his most conspicuous followers, Francis Borgia, 
Duke of Gandia. Nevertheless, it was at Rome itself, 
the centre of Christendom, that St. Ignatius was to 
establish the headquarters of his Order. 

Meanwhile, in Italy, architecture was in a state of 
actual crisis. The Renaissance had succeeded in 
swerving its already tottering Gothic into the path of 
the ancient arts, at first by decoration, and then later, 
in the sixteenth century, by architectural forms. The 
early attempts in this style were charming, because the 
Christian spirit of the Gothic period haunted this newer 
type, which was really better suited to the Italian tem- 
perament. When, however, the pagan spirit, hostile 
to all things Christian, became predominant, the re- 
sult in religious art was terrible. It more than justi- 
fied the many violent censures which it has received. 
The leading architectural geniuses of this epoch were 
Bramante and Michelangelo. As an architect, Bra- 
mante was the greater of the two. Yet how deeply he 
was imbued with the paganism of the time—to the ex- 
clusion of almost aught else—is shown in his ground 
plan for the Basilica of St. Peter. In sheer beauty 
it surpassed any ever drawn—even Michelangelo was 
anxious to adhere to it as closely as possible. Aiming 
at absolute perfection of form (like the ancient Greeks) 
he created that magnificent design of a vast central 
Cupola from which radiated four equal arms in the 
shape of a Greek cross, at the intersections of which 
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were smaller crosses of the same shape, also sur- 
mounted by cupolas. It was glorious, but it gave scant 
consideration to age-old Christian tradition. It lacked 
such an important feature as a distinct nave in which 
the faithful might gather before the High Altar, and 
there was, strictly speaking, no place for choral Office 
or for the choir in this Cathedral of Christendom. The 
lateral Chapels were so inaccessible as to preclude 
their use in any public ceremony. 

In decoration things went from bad to worse, and 
although the worship of beautiful proportions had con- 
tributed somewhat to an elimination of ornamental 
iconography, still monuments and tombs increased. 
After the Sack of Rome in 1527, the latter showed 
a total loss of the sense of Christian decency. Never 
had nudity prevailed to such an extent in religious art, 
and it reached its appalling culmination on the tomb 
of Pope Paul III. 

Notwithstanding this, Paul III’s Pontificate marked 
the turn in the tide from paganism to Christian 
thought again. He was the first of a splendid succes- 
sion of Popes who carried on what is known as the 
Counter-Renaissance which began to oppose the pagan 
aspects of the Classical Revival. Michelangelo, in 
the closing years of his life, was much affected by 
this new school of thought. At sixty-three years the 
dauntless old artist undertook the completion of the 
new St. Peter’s—as a labour of love. Such an act 
savours of the same generous spirit that built the great 
Gothic Cathedrals of the North. The latter are sub- 
lime and intricate exponents of the united fervour and 
creative ability (under ecclesiastical guidance) of 
whole communities of pious folk; whereas St. Peter’s 
is an astounding proof of the power of one pre-eminent 
and spiritually receptive genius, executing a noble task 
solely for the love and glory of God, to quicken with 
an exalted Christian dignity the neo-pagan forms of 
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the Renaissance. So it is not any wonder that Michel- 
angelo far transcended his life-long and passionate 
love of classical proportions in the soaring dome which 
to-day with true Gothic ecstasy floats over Rome and 
the Campagna. Signor Papini has remarked that it 
was Michelangelo’s ‘ greatness and his misfortune to 
be endowed with both the fervour of a Jew of the Old 
Testament and the genius of an ancient Greek. There 
were blended in him the aspirations of Isaias and the 
aspirations of Phidias.’ Besides, he had a meditative 
Christian spirit, first fanned into flame by the elo- 
quence of Savonarola in the Duomo of Florence, and 
deepened with advancing years, as is shown by the 
religious tone of his sonnets and the many Crucifixion 
sketches limned by him in his old age. The shadow of 
Buonarroti’s genius fell on all the art of that century. 

Francis Thompson tells us that, about 1550, St. 
Francis Borgia planned the erection of a new Church 
on the site of the first Jesuit foundation in Rome at 
Sta. Maria della Strada, the size of which had soon 
proved inadequate for the throngs who assisted there- 
in at the services. St. Francis wished Michelangelo 
to draw up the plans. At this period St. Ignatius 
wrote : ‘The most celebrated man now known, Michel- 
angelo, who is doing St. Peter’s, is undertaking the 
work for mere devotion and without any gain.’ It is 
nice to hear of St. Ignatius’s appreciative edification 
at the great artist’s generosity and of St. Francis’s 
anxiety to secure his services in the interest of the first 
Jesuit Roman church, even though Michelangelo and 
St. Ignatius died before the enterprise could be car- 
ried through. 

There are, moreover, intimations that the two Saints 
had quite definite ideas about the form of their Church. 
And to trace these indications we shall have to go back 
to a tiny Spanish Church, erected at Rome in 1495, 
with alms collected in Catalonia and Aragon. It was 
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designed by Antonio San Gallo the Elder, but the 
Catalans must have urged their preference for an un- 
aisled Church, because we are told that San Gallo con- 
ceived with difficulty this, to him, novel scheme. It 
was the first aisleless church in Rome. Anyone who 
to-day visits the little Spanish national Shrine of Santa 
Maria di Montserrato will acknowledge that the archi- 
tect succeeded very well in his first attempt. One can- 
not fail to recognise, however, under the classic deco- 
rations, the old familiar shape of the Provencal, Gas- 
con and Catalan churches. St. Ignatius would have 
had a natural predilection for this Koman church dedi- 
cated to Her at whose feet in the fastnesses of the 
Pyrenees he had offered his knightly service; and we 
find Father Ribadeneira quite definitely telling us that 
in Santa Maria di Montserrato St. Ignatius preached 
and gave catechism instruction. Connected with this, 
as with the respective national Churches of the Eter- 
nal City, was a hospice for Catalan pilgrims, where, 
too, he surely visited the sick. The Founder of the 
Society of Jesus and his Companions came before the 
world, holding up to the disordered minds of men the 
brilliant Mirror of the Spiritual Exercises, whereby 
they might see reflected, in a dazzling focus, the trans- 
cendent Beauty of the Son of God, and, knowing Him, 
might love Him. This divinely inspired weapon for 
the perfection of souls had been forged by St. Igna- 
tius in the Grotto at Manresa. Still, we must not for- 
get that St. Ignatius, unlike St. Benedict, who for 
three years never left the Cave of Subiaco, daily broke 
his solitude to attend High Mass and Vespers at the 
Dominican Church of Manresa, which possessed the 
broad nave, the chancel without transepts, and the 
severe lines of the meridional Gothic type; although 
it did have narrow side aisles and an ambulatory. In 
Rome, seeing the familiar outline, as he taught and 
spoke with burning zeal at Our Lady of Montserrat, 
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one wonders whether he ever expressed a desire that 
the Gesu should be erected in the style of this Roman 
church. 

During the brief Generalship of Father Laynez, no 
further progress seems to have been made with the 
new Gesu; but surely under the leadership of one of 
the most eminent theologians at the Council of Trent 
the purpose must have been strengthened among the 
Fathers of the Society to conform in all things pos- 
sible to that historic assembly’s regulations on the sub- 
ject of Church art. 

About a year after the close of the Council, on the 
death of Pope Pius 1 Vand of Father Laynez, their places 
were filled by two extraordinarily holy men, afterwards 
raised to the Altars of the Church. The Dominican 
Pope St. Pius V ascended the Throne of the Fisher- 
man, and St. Francis Borgia became the third General 
of the Society of Jesus. These saints were devoted 
friends, but St. Francis used considerable persuasion 
to secure for the Society from the Pope the private 
recitation of the Divine Office, which indirectly had 
an effect on Jesuit architecture, because, having no 
need for choir stalls, the sanctuaries could quite easily 
be shallow. During the incumbency of St. Francis, 
a powerful benefactor of the Society, Cardinal Alex- 
ander Farnese, offered to defray the expenses of build- 
ing the new Church of the Gesu. He secured the ser- 
vices of the Bolognese architect, Vignola, who had 
succeeded Michelangelo as Master of St. Peter's 
Works, and who had already designed some fine build- 
me * for the Farnese family. 

r. MA&le (discussing this link between Cistercian, 
Dominican and Jesuit architecture) tells us of a letter 
in the Farnese archives at Naples from the Cardinal 
to Vignola with regard to the Gesi. The Cardinal 
writes that His Paternity’s secretary has just called to 
express the General’s views on the form of the church. 
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It should have but a single nave. The Fathers are 
in doubt about the vaulted roof. Would such a one 
affect the acoustics? His Eminence thinks not, and 
insists that the cost of the Church should not exceed 
25,000 scudi. From this who does not see that the 
Catalan General had in mind the churches of his native 
land? He, too, estimated at its full value the ade- 
quacy of this time-honoured style for the promotion 
of religious instruction and fervour among the faith- 
ful. 1n the Gesu of the present day, the later seven- 
teenth century Baroque decorations and Altars have 
unhappily obscured the simple elegance of its struc- 
ture. Yet even so, there pervades it an atmosphere 
of warm devotion and a sense of nearness to the Heart 
of Christ which bring to mind the Antiphon of the First 
Vespers in the Office of the Dedication of a Church: 
‘ The Lord hath sanctified His tabernacle : for this is 
the House of God in which His Name shall be in- 
voked, of which it is written : My Name shall be there, 
saith the Lord.’ 

One likes, also, to think that St. Francis Borgia had 
that sensible but tender love of poverty, persisting 
from the Fathers of the Desert, through St. Bernard, 
St. Dominic and St. Francis, which felt that a certain 
austere grandeur in church architecture and decoration 
was the true inheritance of the religious life. Indeed, 
this seems to have been a sentiment from which Black 
Benedictine monasticism alone has differed widely, al- 
though all the Orders fell away from their primitive 
simplicity at various periods. Benedictine architec- 
ture, with its cathedral-like abbeys, is the expression 
of the full panoply of Catholic artistic wealth as it 
develops in the holy peace of the cloister The archi- 
tecture of which we speak is that of spiritual warfare— 
against the rebellious passions of human nature in 
the Deserts of Egypt, against relaxation in the Reli- 
gious Life in the days of St. Bernard, against insidious 
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heresies by St. Dominic and worldliness by St. Fran- 
cis; finally, against paganism and the Reformation in 
the days of the early Jesuits. 

A pity it is that a multitude of circumstances has 
almost buried, in some places, this glorious tradition. 
Not that a fixed style should ever become a hard and 
fast rule for any Order. With the Cistercians, where 
such an attempt was made, their churches eventually 
showed a marked aridity and coldness. However, each 
Order should cherish—like a family—its ancestral 
usages, realizing that, in a sense, the aims of their 
respective founders are revealed, be it ever so slightly, 
in the deliberate adoption of certain artistic forms. 
For all Catholics, therefore, the thoughtful and bene- 
ficent influence of the Religious Orders on the course 
of art is a. subject for admiration and of unusual in- 
terest. 

The conviction gains upon us as we study this ques- 
tion, that religious art is a flower of elusive delicacy. 
Prosperity and mere technical knowledge will never 
produce it, as is proven by many costly and showy 
churches of the present day. What we need to do is 
to grow in the sweet power of thinking according to 
the mind of the Church by an intimate love of her rich 
Liturgy, her imperishable, heart swelling Chant, her 
wise Rubrics. Then indeed will our taste be moulded 
—-not by the changing world about us, but (as was that 
of these saintly Founders) by the Court of Christ the 
King, by that heavenly Jerusalem, where ‘ he that 
dwelleth shall not be moved forever.’ 


Juuia GRANT. 





BOOK REVIEWS 


ScIENCE AND REVELATION. By Leslie J. Walker, S.J. (London; 
Burns, Oates & Washbourne, Ltd., 1932, Pp. 87; 2/6.) 


Catholics may have liked the change of atmosphere, but they 
did not heave a sigh of relief when the attitude of modern 
scientists towards religion became popularized. They had 
found that their philosophy and theology could work quite 
happily with the mechanistic science of the nineteenth century, 
though not with the mechanistic philosophy illegitimately 
engendered. Fr. Walker’s thoughtful reflections on the B.B.C. 
symposium on science and religion evince the true temper of 
the Catholic mind ; disinclined to accept uncritically the claims 
of modern science, even when it comes bearing gifts in its 
hands. 

The recent fraternizing of religion and science has been a 
success on the whole. But here, as in politics, an occasional 
over-heartiness of manner leads one to suspect that sometimes 
the harmony is more apparent than real. Agreement is easy 
enough when the true nature and claims of one or the other is 
reduced to a shadow; when, on the one hand, science finds that 
it has no quarrel with religion, because its conclusions cannot 
controvert the private and personal experience of values; and 
when, on the other hand, the modern scientific attitude of 
difidence with regard to the real and objective significance of 
its processes is pressed to its utmost and beyond, 

In the first case, no Catholic can countenance this thinning 
down of his religion to a ghost. For him it implies a body of 
systematized doctrine, based on divine authority, developed by 
the scientific reason, then consequently confirmed in practice 
by experience. In the second place, it is queer for the scientific 
spirit to be so misdoubtful of itself, and few scientists would 
conceive their science to be nothing more than a scheme of 
symbols connected by mathematical equations. Fr. Walker 
thinks that the Eddington phase of scepticism regarding the 
physical significance of science is a passing one, and hopes that 
this is true as well of the modern willingness to reject the idea 
of scientific determinism owing to the chancey behaviour of 
electrons. 

Contraries, says St. Thomas, must be about the same thing. 
By clearly separating the two functions, complementary but 
distinct, the author is able to suggest how conflict between the 
two should never have arisen. This harmony is obtained by 
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a diminution of the true nature of neither. Theology is not 
an appendix to science ; scierice not merély ancillary to theology, 
In itself, science is neither theistic not atheistic, nor is it con- 
cerned to establish or deny theological or philosophical 
principles. The unpredictable jump of the atom no more proves 
free-will, for instance, than the old scientific determinism dis. 
proved it. 

Admitting all the strictly scientific discoveries of modern 
times, Catholic teaching remains unshaken. Professor Julian 
Huxley has told us of how science has forced theology to shift 
from various positions—a flat earth, a geocentric universe, a 
material heaven aloft and so-on. This reminds Fr. Walker of 
the stockbroker who was accosted by a friend with the remark: 
‘I hear you made a hundred thousand dollars in Chicago last 
week over a deal in cotton.’ To which the stockbroker replied : 
‘What you say is more or less correct; only it wasn’t last 
week, it was the week before; and it wasn’t in Chicago, it 
was in New York; and it wasn’t in cotton, it was in wool; 
and it was not a hundred thousand dollars, it was one thousand 
dollars; and I didn’t make them, I lost them.’ Another good 
point he makes is that the disinclination of Catholic thinkers 
to accept the popular hypothesis of Evolution can be explained, 
not by prejudices acquired from Scripture or their traditional 
philosophy, but by a habit of mind formed by a rigorous train- 
ing in the use of logic. 

Once or twice the distinction between the fields of science 
and philosophy seems rather blurred: and is it true that the 
notion of duration is bound up with actual change? The price 
is reasonable, but the book certainly deserved something better 
than its cheap-looking cover. It should be bought by all who 
desire a clear and very readable account of the relations of 
Catholic theology and modern science. 

T.G. 


Nicut Out. By Rupert Croft-Cooke. (Jarrolds; 7/6.) 


Mr. Louis Golding heralds this book with a pzan of praise 
that is likely, I think, to redound to the author’s discredit while 
it successfully advertises the novel. I refer to the phrase ‘ it is 
a book which diabolically analyses the futility of a lost genera- 
tion’: that surely does less than justice to this ‘ rattling good 
story’: to my mind it suggests a malicious triumph over the 
myopic and the wilfully blind, and I find Mr. Croft-Cooke so 
sincere in his single-mindedness, and so—albeit starkly—truth- 
ful, that the suggestion of malice prompts me to defend him 
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against his friend ! The tale of an average, agreeable young 
man in revolt against average life in what the Prince of Wales 
has characterised as ‘a world sick with weary doubt,’ his 
examination of it, and his fight against it with the awful dénoue- 
ment may not be new, but no ene, to my knowledge, has 
told it as well as Mr. Croft-Ceoke or as conscientiously. Per- 
haps the Catholic speaker in Hyde Park might have been rather 
more mundane afd so more convincing, and perhaps the pre- 
jude to Justus’ adventure might have been shortened (though 
there is none too much of the story) and perhaps there is one 
touch of realism that is just too cruel to be necessary ; other- 
wise I have no adverse criticism to offer. 1 offer my congratu- 
lations on this book and my welcome to its successor. ais 


A Last Cuance in Kenya. By Norman Leys. (The Hogarth 
Press ; 8/6.) 

Kenya presents problems that are not found in any other 
British Colony or dependency. It used to be the main high- 
way for the slave trade that was carried on in brutal fashion 
by Arab raiders from the coast. To destroy this inhuman 
traffic, the British Government about forty years ago started 
to build what is known as the Uganda Railway, some six 
hundred miles long, to connect Uganda and Lake Victoria 
Nyanza with the Coast at Mombasa. 

Then, when it was realised that the Kenya highlands at 
elevations up to seven thousand or eight thousand feet, had a 
delightful climate suitable for white settlers, many of these 
began to take up land. The problem at present is how to 
form a system of government which is satisfactory to white 
settlers, Indians, and natives, and it has not been an easy one 
to solve. 

Mr. Norman Leys, the writer of A Last Chance in Kenya, 
has lived there many years. He is obviously a sincere and 
honest man, but he is one of those enthusiasts who go a bit 
too far in their championship of the native Africans’ cause. 
He seems to believe that great injustice is being done, and 
that all such ‘ injustices’ are wanton and consciously selfish 
inflictions by the white unofficial upon the native African for 
the ruthless self-benefits of the white unofficial. 

He seems to regard the government of the country from the 
Governor downwards as comprised of fools or knaves. Mr. 
Leys seems reluctant to give credit to a single soul, official or 
unofficial, for possessing even commonsense plain straight- 
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forward honesty of mind and purpose. All this exaggeration 
defeats the very purposes and ideals Mr. Leys has at heart. 
It is a great pity that he indulges in so much exaggeration for, 
up to a point, there is a great deal of truth in his criticisms 
of the general system and policy of local Governments. Things 
move rapidly in new countries and many quite unexpected 
things happen.- This book suffers from being destructive in 
nearly every paragraph and ‘constructive in few or none. Mr. 
Leys blames the authorities (and says they are being egged on 
by the settlers) for withholding from the natives opportunities 
for their own systems of home life and native government. 
Again he criticises Sir-Donald Cameron for giving the native 
councils so much independent power that sundry chiefs are 
able to impose their own wills upon the tribes they rule. 

The natives are daily becoming more conscious of the 
inferiority of their position in the body politic and economic. 
They are rapidly learning—or imitating—many lessons from 
the white man. That is an inevitable change and calls for 
guidance—firm guidance—not mere weakness such as that of 
an inefficient governess in a schoolroom of children who would 
like to boss their own teachers. 


Saint Aucustine. By Heinrich Hubert Lesaar; translated by 
T. Pope Arkell. (Pp. xii, 280. Burns, Oates & Wash- 
bourne ; 6/-.) 

Any attempt at making the great Bishop of Hippo better 
known must be welcomed and Mr. Pope Arkell has presented us 
with a readable translation of Lesaar’s volume. But the 
author himself disarms criticism by saying in his Preface that 
as he proceeded in his task he realised more and more his own 
incompetence; he insinuates—he does not say so explicitly— 
that he felt he had not a sufficiently intimate acquaintance with 
St. Augustine’s works. He has certainly left us with the im- 
pression that had he read more assiduously he would have 
written somewhat differently. For though interesting, this Life 
of St. Augustine contains many unguarded statements. For 
example: that Africa was converted by Roman missionaries 
(p. 4); that Augustine was the eldest son (p. 7)—is there any 
proof of this? that Monica wanted to have him baptized (p. 13); 
that his father became a catechumen ‘ probably for political 
reasons’ (p. 20). The tendency to read between the lines and 
make the narrative more lively betrays itself repeatedly, ¢.g., 
PP. 14, 395, 44, 48, etc: Did Monica actually forbid Augustine 
to eat at her table? She thought of doing so, it is true. Was 
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Augustine ensnared by Faustus or simply by his reputation (p. 
59)? The Donatists are identified with the Circumcellions (p. 
171) and an explanation of Megalius’ hesitation to consecrate 
Augustine is given which it would be hard to substantiate (p. 
176). No one knows what his difficulty was. The translation 
of the Latin is often questionable: ‘ Graecam grammaticam ’ 
does not mean ‘the Greek language’ (p. 17), nor were the 
‘Eversores’ ‘ destroyers’ (p. 28), ‘rowdies’ would be more 
apt; ‘fantastical ’ is not the meaning of ‘ phantasma ’ as ap- 
plied to Christ’s body (p. 51). It is in no carping spirit that we 
point out these blemishes but in the hope that if a second edi- 
tion is called for they may be corrected. 
_ HP. 


L’EVANGILE DE JEsus-Curist, par P. M.-J. Lagrange. (Special 
edition in two volumes quarto, 1,000 francs. L’Imprimerie 
Vaucanson, 2 & 4 Rue Calliet, Lyon.) 


Pére Lagrange’s L’Evangile de Jésus-Christ first appeared to- 
wards the end of 1928, and is now in its fourteenth thousand. 
No one who has read it will be surprised at the welcome it has 
received. Among works that may be classed under the label 
‘Lives of Christ’ it is unique. Its author disclaims any inten- 
tion of writing a Life of Christ after the usual model. For him 
the Gospels are the only Life of Christ that can be written, and 
it simply remains for us to understand them as well as we can. 
He professes to give us no more than a running commentary 
on the text of the Gospels arranged as far as possible in chrono- 
logical order. The result is that, whereas Lives of Christ gen- 
erally end by taking the place of the Gospels, with Pére 
Lagrange’s work we are impelled to read the Gospels at the 
same time, and it is with them that we end. And what insight 
we have gained in the meantime! It is an imperfect comparison, 
but there is one reader who, after consulting L’Evangile de 
Jésus-Christ on a Gospel passage, is always reminded of the 
solidity the photograph acquires under the properly focussed 
stereoscope, 

The ordinary edition is in one volume and is published by 
Gabalda, of Paris. There has recently appeared a special edi- 
tion ‘4 l’intention des bibliophiles’ in two very fine quarto 
volumes, printed on ‘ vélin teinté de Montgolfier’ and illus- 
trated with twenty-three wood engravings by Ph. Burnot, and 
limited to six hundred copies. This edition is to be obtained 
from the Imprimerie Vaucanson of Lyons. 

L.W. 


~ 
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Lererary Dersction : A Symposium on ‘ Macagru.’ By the Rt. 
Hon. J. M. Robertson, P.C. (George Allen & Unwin, Ltd.; 
6/. net; pp. 168.) 

This book should be a long delight to advanced students and 
live critics of Shakespeare. Four friends, preferring real con- 
verse to Bridge, that pons asinorum as one of them calls it, hold 
six sessions at which they sympose on the text of ‘ Macbeth,’ 
its bathetic rhyming tags or gags, and the critics, good and bad. 
This form gives the work a freedom and discursiveness ad- 
mirably suited to the matter in hand, and banishes all dryness, 
so that perfect is the art concealing art. Only one flaw detracts 
from its persuasiveness and makes it look a little out of date, 
but this occurs early and must not prejudice against perusal. 
It is an uncritical reference, obiter dictum, to Darwin and his 
work. Darwin was a mighty man, but the opposition adver- 
tised him and consolidated his work; yet his greatness, his 
patience, and his persecutors never prevented his defective 
philosophy (if he had anything worth the name) from leading 
the whole torchlight procession of Biology up the wrong street. 
But the detection of other fellows’ work in Shakespeare’s text 
is much more wary and makes Kyd and Marlowe and Greene 
and Middleton and such abide our question whilst leaving 
Shakespeare free. Those who still want arguments to prove 
that Shakespeare could not have written the scene of the Bleed- 
ing Sergeant—(prototype of most sergeants of modern times)— 
that Shakespeare might have devised the knocking but would 
never have given us the hell-gate porter, nor the cauldron of 
the witches, nor the Malcolm and Macduff dialogue, will find 
many good ones ready to their hand. If anything, too much 
is proved. The incident of the witch sailing in a sieve, and 
like a rat without a tail, etc., is taken literally from a witch- 
trial in Scotland of the very year before Macbeth was played, 
a trial in which King James was overmuch interested. Anyone 
who likes to set about it can find first-hand evidence here and 
now that whether witches can do what they say, they at least 
still endeavour. Mr. Robertson’s mixing of the certitudes viti- 
ates his critical conclusions, making him, as we said, prove too 
much. But for one very broad and valuable result the discus- 
sion is to be prized. It gives what one hopes may be a parting 
kick to the oafish ingenuity which has built such a fool’s para- 
dise out of the whole body of Shakespeare’s work. In ruling 
eut so many lines as never in this world the work of the master 
mind, it permits us still to suppose that he used or allowed to be 
used, anything that might, in the judgment of the producers, 
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make the play go. He did not write his plays first in an attic 
and later in a library, but always in and for the theatre. The 
pressure of the financial mind bent on giving the public what 
it wants, bore against the poet aching for self-expression, just 
as much in the spacious days as in our own pinched and dozing 
time. The vocal splendours of the great playwright must have 
occurred to him as this or that play went on ill or well in his 
hearing as he waited for his cue, and improvements in event 
or plot of well-known or unsuccessful dramas grew and grew 
in his mind. Was he not the Johannes Factotum, the Jack-of- 
all-ttrades in Globe and in Blackfriars? Whatever his work 
was, it is never tight, always leaving room for either broaden- 
ing or condensing. Why, cutting him down has become a habit 
with actors. He was an actor himself, never a mere literary 
gent, and he wanted the play to pay, first, last, and all the time. 

We cannot close without noting a few samples of good sense 
and good criticism taken almost haphazard: for instance, on 
pp. 35-6 a long-felt want is met and well met by many proofs 
that Shakespeare did not believe in comic relief to the tension 
of a dreadful culmination. But the common actor did, as the 
common fool is the first to break a heavy silence and most 
silences to him are heavy. 

Of Swinburne : ‘ His concern is always to fulminate rather 
than to reason, even when he is right. To build up polyphonous 
periods was his notion of critical method, I am afraid.’ 

‘He was always the enfant terrible of criticism,’ said Robin- 

son reminiscently, ‘ and our great monopolist of fugal falsetto 
rose.’ 
Of Bacon, Derby, Oxford, Rutland: ‘ Imagine any one of 
those aristocratic personages doing perpetual recasting and re- 
vising work for the theatre, yet never being known by Ben 
Jonson or Heywood to do so! ’ (and is misplaced in printing). 

A useful and informing book. 

j.0°C. 


Dig PASTORALBRIEFE DES HEILIGEN Pautus, ibérsetzt und 
erklart von Dr. Max Meinertz. (Bonn: Peter Hanstein. 
Mk, 4.50. Bound, 6.40.) 

This, which will be the eighth volume in the complete work, 

is the third to appear in the new edition of the Catholic series 

of Commentaries on the books of the New Testament published 
in Germany under the general editorship of Dr. Tillmann. Dr. 

Meinértz, who has been knowr for many years as a véry capable 

exegete, is thé author af the Volume, and ‘it shéws thé same 
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solid qualities as its predecessors in the series. There are twenty 
or thirty pages of introduction, giving among other good things, 
an adequate defence of the authenticity of the epistles, a point 
on -which even conservatively minded critics sometimes speak 
timidly. (Thus the recent edition of the useful Oxford Heips 
to the Study. of the Bible adds to its assertion that ‘ there is no 
adequate ground for refusing to accept the Pastoral Epistles as 
genuine works of St. Paul’ the qualification ‘ as least in part.’) 
Hence Dr. Meinertz holds the reasonable position that I Timo- 
thy and Titus were written during a journey which St. Paul 
made in the East after his release from imprisonment at Rome, 
and II Timothy during a second Roman imprisonment shortly 
before his martyrdom in 67. The commentary itself is clear 
and to the point, and here and there are about a dozen useful 
excursuses on important points, the longest dealing with the 
ever actual question of the constitution of the primitive Christian 
communities. 
L.W. 


WILLIAM OF WYKEHAM : A COMMENTARY. By G. C. Heseltine. 
(Burns, Oates & Washbourne ; 6/-.) 


The author explains in his foreword that this book is ‘ more 
properly a commentary on the life of William of Wykeham than 
a biography in the traditional sense.’ Rejecting what he calls 
‘ the obfuscation of the contemporary-background school and 
the over-illumination of the more scholarly school,’ allowing no 
footnotes, for ‘ the footnote habit is pernicious and misleading,’ 
Mr. Heseltine prefers ‘ to compare the philosophy of the Bishop, 
as deducible from his acts, and the state of society in which it 
was practised, with those of our own day.’ This comparison 
‘ necessitates a deal of digressive comment.’ And very un- 
favourable comment at that. Modern history fares badly. The 
nineteenth-century historians, we are told, had a ‘habit of 
copying ‘one another’s minor errors ’ and are reproved for ‘ their 
unscholarly inaccuracy of detail.’ Even the ‘ brilliant and care- 
ful Lingard’ is convicted of repeating slanders concerning 
Wykeham, derived ‘ ultimately from the garrulous gossip of St. 
Albans.’ And ‘that, once more, is how most modern history 
is written. That is why most modern history is bad history.’ 
Many other modern things beside History come up for reproof in 
Mr. Heseltine’s ‘ digressive comment,’ including the operations 
of the Stock Exchange, the admission of women students to 
universities, the conduct of newspapers and the high profits of 
traders. Comparison is also made between Wykeham as 4 
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bishop of the Catholic Church in England (Mr. Heseltine pre- 
fers to call it ‘ the established Church of England in the four- 
teenth contury ’) and a bishop of ‘ the established Church of 
England in the twentieth century ’; to the disadvantage of the 
latter. Apart from the commentary, the story of William of 
Wykeham’s life is told with a warmth of admiration that must 
rejoice all good Wykehamists. To Mr. Heseltine, William of 
Wykeham is ‘a superman of the middle ages’ and ‘the 
greatest Englishman of the fourteenth century.’ Certainly he 
‘should be remembered by every Englishman as a singularly 
fine example of his race and a benefactor to his country no less 
than to his colleges.’ But for the author’s warning (p. 10) that 
‘the value of accuracy may be over-rated’ the statement (p. 
6s) that the Statute of Praemunire was employed by Henry VIII 
against Blessed John Fisher and Blessed Thomas More might 
provoke discussion. 
J.c. 


Le JUDAISME AVANT JESUS-CHRIST, par le P. M.-J. Lagrange des 
Fréres Précheurs. (Paris : J. Gabalda et Fils ; 100 francs.) 


This volume is a valuable supplement to the author’s precious 
commentaries on the Gospels. In his preface he speaks of it 
as a sketch intended for readers desirous of knowing what was 
the religious state of the Jews at the time of Christ. Firstly, 
then, it is not a complete description of Judaism as it was before 
Christ ; such a work would have little interest except for a few 
scholars. Secondly—and it is this which will make the book so 
generally useful—those features of Judaism have been chosen for 
description which are of importance for an understanding of 
the Gospel of Jesus as it was first preached. 

A knowledge of Judaism, as Pére Lagrange remarks, implies 
a knowledge of the réle of the prophets and of Moses, and, 
ideally, a study of Old Testament theology should precede the 
study of the New. With characteristic modesty he speaks in 
his preface as if he had here done no more than merely touch on 
these subjects. But at any rate he has touched on them with 
the hand of a master, and from the sections he devotes to 
questions of Old Testament theology the reader will learn more 
of what is vital for an understanding of the origin of Christi- 
anity than from many volumes. Among the subjects of these 
most valuable sections are: ‘ the coming of the Reign of God 
according to Daniel’ and ‘ the different aspects of the expected 
Saviour according to the Old Testament (Messiah, Servant of 
the Lord, etc.).’ 
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As is usual in works of this kind, there are sections devoted 
to a description of the political situation in Palestine and of the 
different groups among the Jews themselves, to an account of 
the non-canonical apocalyptic literature of the time and of the 
rabbinical teaching on the Reign of God, but what is not so 
usual is a most interesting chapter entitled ‘ Les tendances du 
Judaisme dans ses rapports intimes avec Dieu,’ treating of such 
subjects as ‘ La vie mystique,’ ‘ La priére officielle,’ ‘ La priére 
privée et l’oraison mentale,’ ‘ L’amour de Dieu,’ etc. We have 
done no more than mention part of the book’s contents, but 
perhaps we have said enough to show that it will prove a valu- 
able help for reading the Gospels intelligently, and of far wider 
interest than the title might at first sight suggest. 

L.W. 


PascaL’s Penseges. Translated by W. F. Trotter. With an 
introduction by T. S. Eliot. (Everyman’s Library, 1931; 
2/- net.) 

Pascal translates no better than anyone else; by which re- 
mark we do not mean to disparage this translation, which is 
really very good. But consider such a sentence as the well- 
known Pensée 206 : ‘ The eternal silence of these infinite spaces 
frightens me.’ The thought is there, right enough; but what 
a world of magic is lost in the English rendering! And so 
must it be with the translation of any wizard in words. For the 
rest, however, we commend this version as eminently faithful. 
Mr. T. S. Eliot contributes an interesting introduction which 
emphasises the apologetic value of Pascal’s work for the modern 


man. 
J.M. 


Saint Francis Xavier. By Margaret Yeo. (Sheed & Ward; 
Crown 8vo; pp. 325; 7/6.) 


Here is the life of a saint which, free from the craze for 
psycho-anaylsing, tells his story as only an artist in the use 
of words can tell it. Against a vivid background alight with 
colour, the winning figure of St. Francis stands out with an 
appealing charm, irresistible. We love him for his buoyancy 
of spirit, his light-hearted gaiety; we pass with him thrilling 
days of incessant toil and journeyings, and catch the aroma of 
a life steeped in the prayer of God. 

The Francis of Mrs. Yeo’s pages is a mighty lover; his to 
serve his Master without reserve—cur igitur non amem Te, O 
Deus amantissime—dedicating his great gifts of mind and heart 
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to the glory of God in the salvation of souls. And his was a 
stupendous triumph, and yet a triumph of failure and disap- 
pointment. He had made himself all things to all men, and 
he died abandoned, almost alone, on the threshold of what might 
have been his greatest triumph. Let the book speak for itself ; 
once taken up, it will not lightly be set down. Such ‘ lives * of 
saints are all too few. 
J.K. 


One HunpRED READINGS FOR THE SICK. By Fr. Robert Eaton. 
(Burns, Oates & Washbourne ; 3/6.) 


‘In sickness,’ wrote Jeremy Taylor, ‘ the soul begins to dress 
for immortality. It is that agony in which men are tried for a 
crown’: an agony, therefore, which is an opportunity for the 
practice of humility, resignation to God’s will, and especially 
patience. In his ‘Hundred Readings’ Fr. Eaton has pro- 
vided plenty of excellent help and instruction. However, facile 
omnes, cum valemus, recta consilia, aegrotis damus. 

G.T. 


Unper His SHapow. Devotional Studies in the Sacred Passion 
of Our Lord Jesus Christ. By the Reverend Francis Shea, 
C.P. (The Sign Press, Monastery Place, Union City, 
New Jersey, U.S.A.; $1.60.) 

To-day, when to most minds penance is an obsolete barbarism 
and suffering is regarded in practice if not in theory as a greater 
evil than sin, there is special need for meditation on the Passion, 
and for clear, forcible explanations of the Church’s doctrine on 
suffering. These Father Shea has excellently supplied in these 
twenty-six studies, reprinted at the request of many readers 
of The Sign (the monthly magazine edited by the American 
Passionists) in which they first appeared. 

Those who use them as meditations will do well to read the 
wise definition on p. 166: ‘ Watching Jesus is a holy and fruit- 
ful occupation.’ And yet it will surprise many to know that 
it is nothing else but Meditation. Saints have urged the 
practice of meditation, have pointed out its advantages, have 
outlined the manner of making it. Many have been moved by 
their arguments, have been desirous of reaping its fruits, but 
have been repelled or discouraged by the unfamiliar, psy- 
chological terms employed to explain the exercise. Meditation 
on the Passion can be defined in its simplest terms as ‘ Watch- 
ing Jesus’ and asking oneself the question: ‘ As I am now, 
as I feel at present, what does that mean for me?’ Thus, 
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watching Jesus in His Agony will inspire one to utter an heroic 
‘ Thy Will be done ’ in time of trial, and another to pray more 
perseveringly for necessary grace... . 

The book is convincing because written with insight into 
the Gospel such as comes only from habitual, close contact with 
Our Lord and His Mother. The thoughts, well and simply 
expressed, often show a freshness of imagination which is yet 
happily restrained within the limits of probability. One of the 
best characteristics of the book is the remarkable aptness with 
which Scripture quotations are interwoven with the text. 

Two slight criticisms. One would like more stress laid on 
the redemptive value of all suffering that is united with Our 
Lord’s Passion. The Great War showed what response a 
country’s need could evoke, not from a few, but from the 
majority. Why should not this latent capacity for self-sacrifice 
and even heroism be awakened by the greater need of humanity 
whose souls may be saved by those who suffer in and with 
Christ? And it is a pity a better translation was not used in 
the quotation from Eugénie de Guerin, pp. 80-81. 

The book is well bound, the paper good and the type 


excellent. 
M.B. 


THe ImmortaL Encyciicat. By J. B. McLaughlin, O.S.B. 
(Burns, Oates & Washbourne ; 2/-.) 


Fr. McLaughlin’s pamphlet will have done good if its reverent 
enthusiasm for the Rerum Novarum proves contagious. The 
present plight of the Manchester School of Economics—and in- 
deed of every other purely humanistic school—should give Fr. 
McLaughlin’s enthusiasm a chance of catching. 

We are wondering why Fr. McLaughlin has seemed to imply 
that Henry George’s Single Tax doctrine is condemned by the 
Rerum Novarum. It should be known that when Dr. McGlynn, 
the priest-advocate of Henry George’s theory, presented a state- 
ment to the Apostolic delegate, Monsignor (afterwards Cardinal) 
Satolli he received the following official judgment : 


‘Dr. McGlynn had presented a brief statement of his 
opinion on moral-economic matters, and it was judged not 
contrary to the doctrine constantly taught by the Church and 
as recently confirmed by the Holy Father in the Encyclical 
Rerum Novarum—Megr. Satolli, January rst, 1893.’ 

V.McN. 
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G.K.’s WEEKLY 


EDITED BY 


G. K. CHESTERTON 


A Weekly Review of Politics, 
Literature and the Arts 


Every Thursday Sixpence 


G.K.’s WEEKLY stands for the tradition of 
the family against interference by modern 
Bureaucracy, Monopoly and Socialism—for 
the restoration of Liberty by the distribution 
of property. 


THE INDEPENDENT JOURNAL. 


Order G.K’s WEEKLY from your newsagent; or write 
to The Manager, G.K.’s WEEKLY, 2 Little Essex Street, 
London, W.C.2. Subscription Rates for one year, 28s. ; for 
six months, 14s.; for three months, 7s.—post free. 




















University Extension Lectures 
(University of London). 





Courses OF LECTURES AT THE 
WESTMINSTER CENTRE, 
St. Peter’s Hall, Westminster Cathedral Precincts, $.W.1. 


MONDAYS. 
A Course of Twenty-four Lectures on 
THE OLD TESTAMENT 
By FATHER VINCENT McNABB, 0.P., §.T.M. 
Commencing October 26th, 1931, at 7.30 p.m. 


THURSDAYS. 
A Course of Twenty-five Lectures on 


THE LIFE & WRITINGS OF ST. THOMAS 
AQUINAS 
By FATHER JOHN BAPTIST REEVES, 0.P., B.A. 


Commencing October 8th, 1931, at 5.45 p.m. 
THURSDAYS. 


A Course of Twenty-five Lectures on 


THE SUMMA THEOLOGICA OF ST. 
THOMAS AQUINAS 


Part I, QQ. 75-88, Treatise on Man 
By FATHER ADRIAN ENGLISH, 0.P., 8.T.L., B.Sc. 
Commencing October 8th, 1931, at 7.30 p.m. 


ADMISSION FREE. 








Details of each Course will be forwarded on applica- 
tion to the Hon. Local Secretary, Miss D. Finlayson, 
24 Primrose Hill Road, N.W.3. 


NOTE. 
No charge is made for admission to the Courses, but it is necessary to take 
a COLLECTION at each Lecture in order to meet the fee payable to the 
University which covers the cost of examinations, printing of syllabuses, and 
other similar expenses. It is hoped that all students who are able to do # 
will cemtribute to the cost, 














so that the printed sheets of the morning and night contain 

more of veiled strategy than of genuine news: at a time when 

the mind is perplexed and harassed by what its owner sees in 
its daily newspapers wherein vice is covertly extolled, and the 
human form acclaimed as a man-made entertainment rather than 
a gift from God : when few newspapers can still draw an audience 
by their contents alone, unaided by specious promises of ghoulish 
benefits : the 


Catholic Danes 


remains a newspaper in the true sense of the word. Humbly 
reflecting the policy of the Church, it remains constant to the 
high motives of its existence, modern enough to suit the taste of 
modern readers. yet conservative in its adherence to the principle 
of avoiding any other inducement than the sheer value of its news. 


|- an age of perpetual feudal war between the Press-Barons, 


Nor does it pander unduly to the commercial lure of overloaded 
advertisement columns. 


So it comes that THE CATHOLIC TIMIES 


is quoted as being the ‘ fastest growing Catholic 


newspaper of to-day.’ 


A specimen copy will be sent to any reader of this Magazine 
sending 1d. stamp to cover postage. On sale every Friday at all 
newsagents, and at the doors of most churches on Sunday mofn- 
ing, price twopence, 


Catholic Times, 


8 BOUVERIE STREET, LONDON, E.C.¢. 
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Just published. 
THE NEW LOGGAN GUIDE TO 
OXFORD COLLEGES 
Illustrations by EDMUND H. NEW 
Letterpress by E. G. WITHYCOMBE 
Preface by Professor GILBERT MURRAY 


3s. Gd. net 


At his death E. H. New had just completed his great undertaking of 
a series of ‘New Loggan’ drawings of the Oxford Colleges. The draw- 
ings have been reproduced in miniature . . . the book is at once a 
memorial of the artist, a guide, and a complete and delightful souvenir 
of Oxford. 


Some recent successes. 


SHAKESPEARE—AND THAT 
CRUSH 


Being Angela’s Guide to English Literature 
By RICHARD DARK 
Pictures by DERRICK 
4s. 6d. net 





4%‘ This enchanting book . . . you will laugh almost 


as much at the illustrations as at the text... 


ation 
WUncle and nephew will meet here on com- (oak = 
mon ground in this diverting reminder of 


—Everyman. 


their youthful ‘howlers.’ 


2s. 6d. net 


Es. 
HILAIRE BELLOC 


NINE NINES, OR NOVENAS 


from a Chinese Litany of Odd Numbers 
Pictures by DERRICK 6s. net 


4%‘ The page never fails of its laugh . . . combines Bellockian and 
Derrickian satire in an uncanny degree.’—The Observer. 
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